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E BIOGRAPHICAL 
ECULATIONS 


HARD ELLMANN 4 


st, iment on his art. 
Hows Into It other people 
~! with himself. The living 
of fictional charactera are 
Mcause they have b$en 
the writer to answer pur- 
t their own, It is as if they 
fed from a universe of free 
a. deterministic one. The 
onfusing universes is one to 
have been alerted by New 
d. structuralists alike. Yet 
lists are themselves prone 
Psa, and fondly imagine that 
Created characters out of 
V have known, - To follow 
ttia way is at worst devoted, . 
■»t profitable, since the mode 
ladng characters from the 
10 The other must he 
hask movements of . the 
J »° of critical as well as 
‘<-41. consequence, • ( 

oldeqert, an inquiry jn^-be- 
lofb two;, characters, .and 
Me pfototypes, in Middle- ' 
Gborge , ElLot, cou(rary to 
^ade no claims for the 
W of the attlsti,; She con- 
t 5? r 9W work bf Action, 
f yJfliTbfll Lf/e, drew upon 
^ftlnlsfcotfces,- ..an,d many 
n front her other books 
Pursued to prototypes In 
® n ca, dften WLth'hqr help, 
.models then; prob- 

'•! Eliot! • , herself, 
Wq^lhusbdiWe. 0! the 
^* ^®?Phbpn iivho has de- 
attention. He is 
- *ooh Mtiran nridljylthat 
vMdenti^ , ‘himhas 

-f^/a^. thej.bhe mpat 
Vector 
• Hbjhad 
J^^rrranuHhapby 



George E Hot in 1864. An etching by Paul Raj on, after the drawing by Frederic Burton. 


WfnWfiWith Gaofee' 

gW ^Cj( 0 f - ffia- sixteenth 
GeWge 
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was not to take others. John Sparrow, 
Pattison’s most resolute supporter . 
for Casaubon’s . . archetype, -has •, 
rested his case largely on a passage 
in Sir Charles Dilke’s unpublished ' 
autobiography, in which Dilke, later., 
married to Mrs Pattisoit, states. that 
the marriage proposal and answer of ■ 
the Casaubons were based closely! on 
the - equivalent Pattison letters. 
These letters do not survive; But 
jtside from The ! flexibility of style 
and mind so notable in Pattison, so 
lacking in Casaubon, it is now dear, 
from a letter of George. Eliot pub-' 
lished in the TLS pti February 12. 
1971 by Gordon S. Haight,.. that its- 
earljf as 1846 she was already divert- . 
ing her friends by concoctidfe the ! 
terms of a pedant’s proposal of 
marriage, Cosaubon’s letter balances j. 
precariously .on the questions of 
Whether he is seeking d wife or ! 
someone to read to him, and whether; , 
he is actuated by Jove or i myopia;!. 
Professor; BUcherwurm’s proposal— 1 , 
as George Eliot pretends to relay.it 
to Sara Hentiell— similarly^ irtge?, on 1 
the ambiguity of securing as his bride 
someone to translate hi*. books from- 
German, ..fit 1846 i George Eliot fSfld 
J qot know Pattison, dfid eviqonuy she!;-' 
had, no need.to khow bim-ln?brder ; 

. to evolve Casnubon’s letter; ■ ,, :"i;, 

To consider other possltilo modbls^ 
for' Casaubon is tp turn up. many 1 of v 
Eliot's acquaintances; Pedantry wGs!; 
not a scarce comWtjaUy qmong them-, 
Ideally the culprit hhornd; cofnbine ! 
arid learning with kexu’al insufflct-n 
cncy. This fffllcltdus blend is :unex- .• 
periedly hard to find. No ,doiibt the ( ' 
jiws ofi Middl^mardh, rather titan, 
those of oxperiende,; demanded that 1 ;, 
Casalubon’s mind symbpliife his body; , 


and his body his mind. If she drew Brabant’s loin9 were not nearly so 
details from models, she used more exhausted: he did not manifest 
than one. For sexual low pressure,, . sexual indifference. He was 
Herbert Spencer was probably the married, he had a daughter-; pit the 
best ‘ example, and Beatrice Webb age of sixty-two he squired, George 
saw enough resemblance to refer to Eiior about in a manner which she 
him a9 Casaubon. George Eliot knew found happily equivocal in intention, 
Spencer well, and may have been an d which his blind 'Wife' acutely 
perplexed for a time at his failure resented. 

to ittarry anyone, herself in- Wdreover he was a physician, and 
eluded. But if ills nubility was in* evidently a good one.; his .book ivas 
doubt for her/ his aWlity was not ; ® n avocation, a loktn • of / .Intel- 1 
and it is only a later age that wishes' hctual community. He bod a, gifr 
Spencer hhd been Casaubon enough for companionship, and was. friends 


to marry anyone, herself in- Moreover he was a physician, and 
eluded. But if ilia nubility was in* evldbntly a good one.; his .book ivas 
doubt for her; his ability was not ; avocation, a loktn ■ of .Intel- 1 
and it is only a later age that wishes' «ctual community. He bod a, gifr 
Spencer had been Casaubon enough * or companionship, and was. friends 
to finish fewer'! books. Besides, ^ ^ ^Coleridge. Moore^.Landpr^Md 

Spencer cama to regard her as-tlip . otnefs, He aJso Iiaa, frienik iii Gor- 
greatest woman who ever lived, 

DccQl,de-3he <A not )mf{ ttSMK 1 ; 

mosErnlV' rewsrillid ■ •" W|I“-diSi:Rq ■ George Eliot,. IfHiuillUnr 

^ V v u ,oI Das Ltjben Jests, to Strauss, itt 

Forthc author of The Key \o all author; Apparently lie could cOn- 
Mythologies’Va closer pf qtoty po is mi ^ easily in German titan 

Dr R. H.^Brabant. It was he wjiom she or Lewes could,; and In this res- 
the ; novelist Mrs EJim^Lynn [ Linton, ; p6c t , 0D ha is unlike Casaubon, 
well acquainted with both him and whose isnorauce of German is scored, 
George Eliot, idlinflfted positively w ; heayUyjgainst him, Mrs Lirithn des. 
.Casaubon. 1 Brabant Itad slmllW difflr ■ crlbes BrabapYhs ■** well got tip and, 
culty ia briiigiflg fl bDOk tp frtidotf v fvo.ll preserved lvtiile! Caadubofl^ h- 


limjabfsr •; dhtlaiWail ■ t|> ■ - Geon 
Wall ; roJlgiodft^t^ orVorii 


.fejdid feel a, bf lsF spel|. 
lot 1 .Brabd lit, as • ; Dor6- , 


11 hejr^j en ino^propoBte one ror ms me same cuuurai raovpraent ^s 
enterprise. AlwhUgH Mr Hajght,' an " shte was. If hfi dithered, it Vri s not 
astute and ' scrupulous blographef,' .-“.ovefc ” Cush add Mlsraim * J)ke Mr 


Site followed his lead with Strauss, 
she borrowed liis copy of Spinoza. If 
lie was dull, lie was dull in the swim. 

So expert a novelist would not have 
forgotten him — she mny have de- 
rived front hint not only hints for 
Cnsduhou hut so mo for Mr Brooke, 
a friend of Wordsworth and every- 
one else, nut .she was after other 
gutim t liuit the I'uhtiiius who benignly 
railed her, us his set mid daughter. 
Dement — tin iinpimeiiiont on Mury 
Amt, 

Fuitison. Spencer, nml Brabant 
hang iqiun Ciisuttl inn’s coat-tails, but 
l heir intellectual interests ure far 
uiiehl. L’ mn pa rati vo mythology such 
as his hud got nlf to a lieadv start 
iu tlic eighteenth century witli Jacob 
LI ryu ill’s A iVcii' .S'lisiciu : or, An 
Analysis of Ancient MythoioRy. Mv 
Haight hus piriiued out that Guinea 
Iriiur mnde usd of i’.ryunt's Lhenry 
of “ Cluis and Mi«i aim ", Cush (so 
i esprit by Hr yam.) bring represen- 
ted ns the father of all the Scythian 
nations, and Mizruim as father of 
the Egyptians. There are further con- 
nexions that con lie offered: Bryant’s 
theory of the Phoenicians (as sons 
of Esau) (third edition, 1807, 
VI, 226-39), of the ancient priests 
called the Cabin (III, 341-61). 
arid of Dag on the fish god. whom 
he ide ntilied bath with Noult dud 
with the Indian god Vishnu (III. 114- 
6 ; IV, 140-1 *, V, 236), are ail behind 
Mr Cosauboit’s researches. It was os 
if Geotge Eliot had Bryant ready in 
case she was suspected oE deriding 
a living comparative mythologist, 
and. she could keep him more easily . 
in reserve because his work was 
evidently a familiar subject for jok- 

• ing .between her and her friend Sara 
Hennell. Her concocted Professor 
Buchertviirnt had offered the notion 
that Christianity ivas merely a late 
development of Buddhism, which 
was like making Vishnu a prior ver- 
sion of Noah, and Mrs Hennell, in 
reply to her friend’s comic letter 
about Biiclierwurm'5 marriage pro- 
posal, . quoted Bryant’s favourite 
Egyptian source, Berosus. Yet' 
George ElLot did have, a compara- 
tive mythologlst of her own day, 
whom she, knew well, to fuse with 
Bryant;' This was Robert William 
Ma?kay, the author of The Progress 
of the littelledt as Exempli/ietf in the 
Religious Development of the Greeks; . 

•. and' Hebrews,, published by George 
Eliot's friend John Chapman in.1850, 

' arid, at his request and Mftckay'Si ; 

reviewed by 'her in bar first article ; 

. :;fpr thi} .uvxtyirrtxter J&utew'., ?: 
- .Thut waa'.tdnjiecw^ri^tft ' 

‘ Cffkfuboii - wRY! ’propped, i.;p£ .;•*!, r 
■' Haight recognUes, bjr Frdmces Power 
Cohhe in her ti/e of herself (Lon* 
don, 1894), II, 110-11; 

My Mackay was somewhat of an 

invalid and a horvous man, much 
!. absorbed in . his. studios.; 1 have 

lioard 4 said, that fya was the ■ 

. original ' of George Eliot’s Mr 

Casaubohi ^ :At all events,. "Mrs 
' Lewes had' met; him, bud .taken a ' 
' - * suoiii prejudice agaltist hint, 

Mti Cobbe is mistaken .about ' Gcorga . 

!; ' .^Brit’s ! f boHngs !' tO>vnrds ! Mackpy, 

" ' Which were ulvrtiys friendly; Ptqjiaps 
. .pit Ih^hccauab M* 1 Haight t^isrijisses 
>j:thd iidentifidhtiaki jiilli! Woclmy, 64 
^licarfay.'Bint it is not iditficuH to . 
'reestablish; that ' Mackay conirjbu tQd 
■'a sihalj^ portion to hfiddiemarch, 

; m His , bouk, Hiilike BrabitnFH Ui)f!n- 
. isheH one, was dVfevivfll of ciiittpnra- 
1 !tfve; mytlioIogyV ffe - was more 
learned ey^h. than Bryant, with a 
! ddzen foottidfhs the' latter's , oiio ; 

• - George 'Eliot "Jtatpd B is • " i iidust ry ! in, ' 

■- •..vese i a^b' i y b. 'virtue constantly 

cl dinted by Casauboh. IE his search 
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for vcj^cl.iiiiin goils is difficult in 
Minimal i/e it is because., us Gcorpt* 
Klim cnmplfii noil in her review, much 
of it seemed mure “ vxtntcis from his 
co nu tin up luce bank ", rue her limn re- 
sults of “ digested study ”. It was 
such n hook us Dmotlicn mifilir have 
compiled after Cusuuhnu’s dentil. 
Some of it wus innuife.slly absurd, 
but George F.liot look a benign view 
of bis objective, which she suiwr.nr- 
feed in this way : 

It is Mr. Maokuy’s faith lliot 
divine revelniion is not con t (lined 
exclusively or prc-eiiiinoiitly in 
the facts and inspirations of any 
one age or nation, but is co-exten- 
sivo with the history of hiuumi 
development. . . . The master key 
to this revelation, is the recog- 
nition of the presence of undev lut- 
ing law in the material and moral 
world— of that invariability of 
sequence which Is acknowledged 
'to lie the basis of physical 
science, but which is still per- 
versely ignored in our social 
organizations, our ethics and our 
religion. 

Here at last is the word key, which 
Much ay himself had line used. It 
is his kind of locksmith that l", licit 
has in mind in Casnuhon'K Key to 
AH Mythologies. 

There are further tics. " Poor 
Mr Ce&uiibon himself wus lost . . . 
in an agitated dimness about the 
Cabeiri ” (chapter 20), and poor 
Mr Mackey had followed Bryant 
to the extent of designating ns 
“ Orphic or Cnbiric ” the primitive 
period of mythology (I, 27G). (She 
noted in her article that this was 
an older view, but refrained from 
tracing it to Bryant.) K Mr 
Casmibon, in dictating to Dorothea, 
announces, “ F omit the .second 
excursus on Crete" (chapter 48), 
it is perhaps because Mr Mackey 
bad devoted a whole chapter to 
Crete mid its god, “ Minos-Zeus ” 
(11, 310-22), and Mr Ca&auban may 
well hove felt that this first excur- 
sus was enough. If Ladislnw 
could say of Mr Casaulion (chap- 
ter 22), " He is not an Orientalist, 
ypu jciuwi. He does npt profess to 
have more than second-hand know- 
ledge there ", it was because Mr 
Mnckay had conceded In his pre- 
face (I, viii): “ In quoting from 
Oriental sources the writer Is under 
the disadvantage of ignorance of 
the languages ; but he has taken 
pains to get the best possible aids." 

Mackay may have had . marital < 
designs upon George Eliot ; he so bn ; 
shifted them to another affective ob ' 
ject. The resultant marriage obvl- . 
ously interested her, After it he 
appeared ** rather worso than other- - 
wise *\ she 'reported (letters, II, 29). 
following his return from a Wedding ’ 
trip to Weymouth, she asked hint 
how he and his wife h&d liked it: 

" Not at all, not at sill ", he replied,' 
"but ft. was not the fault of the 


place " (II, 31). The barrenness of and Cawmbon is no exception. She 
Itiuiip for the honey ninoning said that the idea of Casaubon and 
Cusuulxms is at least glimpsed here. Dorothea lind been in her mind 


Mack ny served to update Bryaiu and 
to lil I In dctiiiis of Casmibon which 
ut her friends could not supply. As 
ultimate model for the character, he, 


Dorothea lind been in her mind 
from the time she began to write fic- 
tion, and one reason fur her lung 
delay in taking up the theme may 
have been the difficulty of handling 


like Hrabunt, is disqualified by his Casaubon’s sexual insufficiency. She 
positive qualities. What remains to finally solved the difficulty by blend- 
lie found is the source of energy ing impotence, or near-impotence, 
which produces both Casaubon's in- with u choice of chilliness over 
tensity, and the intensity of con- warmth, in which his culpability 
tempt, mixed with sporadic pity, would be clear, 
which his being arouses in tlte com- This can be traced in terms of one 
meats by author and characters alike . : M , n . Ad 

in Mitltllemarch. Mr Haight, sen- ^ those recurrent images which 
sible of George Eliot’s unusual George Eliot used with minute at- 
venom, attributes it to her tern- tentiveuess. At the centre of Casau- 
iio r ary infatuation with Brabant and ban’s situation is the seed. As an 
later disillusionment with him, but f niage It ^ evoked three times. One 

oa muni kPAlmn nlfai' FiuAnfir.ifUA ^ .. 


■;» « *■« ,« «r *«** '-u.» 
three years after Brubaut's death, before Dorotiieas engagement. ^ in 
seems disproportionate. Brabant defence of her not going out to ride, 
was at worst one of her own follies. Mr Casaubon sal’s with sudden fer- 
vour, “ We must keep the germinat- 
ing grain away from (he light " 
The entombing (Chapter 2). The association of 

. a . darkness and seed is here fixed, with 

1)1 inC senses the residual implication that Mr Cas- 

aubon's grain ntay not be of the ger- 
Iier own follies: putting these minnting kind. Then in Chapter 48 
'jis'nulinnc manat iJs aside, wo come his key to all mythologies is unex- 


TIic entombing 
of the senses 


Casa u linns manqud.t aside, wo come his key to all mythologies is unox- 
t.i George Eliot herself. F. W. II. ^phrased as “the seed of 

Mym. in the Cm tun, Massine »f 'J!» 


struct a key, or make a seed, might 


November, 1891 (23:60), related scen \ beyond his control. ' But Id. 
that when asked where she had blamablcnoss is established in a 
fun ud Casaubon, “ with a humour- passage in Chapter 42, to which 
ous solemnity, which was quite in JSn/'barA Hardy lias called attention 
our nest, nevertheless, she pointed to (The Novels of George Ehot, 1963, 

h r n "™ r nrk sss 

serves to be considered. She meant voluntary: as Dorothea is about to 
by it exactly what Flaubert had take his arm, he keeps it rigid, 
meant when he said, “ Madame Bov- M 


ary, e'est moi ’’. Flaubert, too, had his 
Brabunts and Mackays, and secured 
a few useful details from actual 
events and persnns, but in his writing 
ho bad other tilings to think about. 
Wlrnt must be sought is not a Casau- 
bon, but casaubonlsm, and this 
George Eliot found, as Flaubert 
found le bovarysme, in herself. Cos- 
aubonism is (be entombing of the 
senses In (he mind's cellarage. As a 


young woman George Eliot was liable de dal k oTd B u,e,r 

to this iniquity, and all her life she dcmfll know,ed 8<?- 

was capable of what Myers calls Mr Casaubon chooses self-isolation 


There was something horrible tp 
Dorothea in the sensation which 
this unresponsive hardness in- 
flicted on her, That is a strong 
word but not too strong. It is in 
these acts called trivialities that 
the seeds of joy are for ever 
wasted, until men and women look 
round with haggard faces at the 
devastation their own waste has 
made, and say, the earth bears no 
harvest of sweetness — calling their 
denial knowledge. • 


“ almost morbid accesses of self- like choosing self-abuse. The image 
/AproacJl,. — o£_Onan -U4nvaked to, .symbolize -bis 

Casaubon is the only character in spirit, which in turn is reflected in 
George Eliot’s work up to this tirtie .bis physical denial, 
td have a sexual problem, 'ill /the • This passage, while bold, is not 
sense of being aberrant. What the quite unique in George Eliot’s writ- 
problem may be is not easy to soy • ings: it has one counterpart, a per- 
definitely. Whether his marriage is sonal statement, in a letter she wrote 
consummated or not Is left obscure, in late adolescence (March 16, 1839), 
Liring/when #he dld t George Eliot, to her old teacher Miss Lewis. The 
had reason to be delicate and red- letter is startling because in it the 
cent- about such a matter,, but! her ■ future novelist repudiates novels, on 
vagueness had literary as well os Vic- * e Si ounds of their effect upon her 
tnrlAn nuiM: TA.«inMn<* it . Aim. ™ nta *7 ,lC ?- ' this burst of caa- 


torlftn causes. Impotence is a dis- dour she declnres ■ 
aster, not a vice ; if Casaubon cannot . dour she d0 area ' 
consummate his marriage, he Is to . ; . r venture to 
that extent as pathetic as Ruskin. same causes iVhlc 
Too much sympathy would be out breast to • rent 
of order. George Eliot's fictional uni- romauccs pernli 
verse never, allots her men and counterpart in thi 
women to shirk moral responsibility, creature. 


■ • • I venture to believe tbat the 
same causes Which exist inhiy own 
breast ' to ' render novels and 
romauccs pernicious have ibeir 
counterpart in that of every fellow- 
creature. 


F am 1 confess nor an impai r ini 
member of u jury in ibis case far 
1 owe the culprits a grudge for in- 
juries inflicted oil myself. I shall 
carry to my grave ilie menial 
diseases with which they have con- 
taminated me. When I was quite 
a little child I could not be satis- 
fied with the things around me ; 1 
was constantly living iu a world of 
my own creation, and was quite 
contented to have no companions 
that I might he left to my own 
mu.sings and imagine scenes in 
which I was chief actress. Con- 
ceive what a character novels 
would give ro these Utopias 
(Letters, l, 22). 

Not absence of feeling, but deflec- 
tion of it, appears to be the charge 
she is levelling against herself. Mr 
Haight In his biography advises 
□gainst taking these statements ser- 
iously, although In his edition of the 
Letters' he notes that ,J. W. Cross, in 
George Eliot's Life, omitted the sen- 
tence that contains contamination, 
disease, and to my grave. Evidently 
Cross took them seriously. To use 
these weighty words lightly is not 
in character for George Eliot. , If 
they have any serious meaning' at 
all, then, she is declaring that she 
has been contaminated by novels 
which have aroused in her erotic fan- 
tasies as opposed to the merely mega- 
lomaninc ones of childhood. In 
Felix Holt Mrs Transonic reads 
French novels and so takes a lover. 
But George Eliot in adolescence 
found no such requital. In so far ns 
Casaubon was an expression of iicr 
own “ almost morbid Accesses of self- 
reproach ” — made vivid by her early 
evangelicalism — it would seem that 
his sexual inadequacy was a version 
of her struggles with adolescent 
sexuality, and that these struggles 
stirred in her sensations which re- 
mained painful even in memory. The 
images of darkness which moKC up 
Casaubon's mental landscape would 
then be wincing recollections of “ the 
mental diseases ” which she hud pre- 
dicted she would “ carry to my 

J irave ", Casaubon’s sexuul inxiiflic- 
oncy was an emblem for fruitless 
fantasies, of which she too felt vic- 
tim. It was probably in this sense 
that he drew his strength and inten- 
sity- from her nature, , . . 

Callow inisiniaginings 
and ripe affirmations 

The severity with which Casaubon 
is treated, aside from occasional alle- 
viations, would then derive from her 
need to exorcise this part of her ex- 
perience. For a woman who prided 
herself on her plenitude of heart, 
these early short-circuits of sensual 
emotion were painful to think on. No 
wonder that she makes Casaubon dio 
of fatty degeneration of the heart. 
He is the repository of her inferior 
qualities, ns Dorothea of her superior 
ones. Sho instilled her callow mis- 
Imaginings, suitably shifted In clef, 


IU mane mm nartfl 

Celt they muletai 
ment of Casaubos's 


century, or the wb* 
sions of writer* ad 
who saw in the k 
simply mUrfjami 
authentic history pa 
of Genesis. 

Ladislnw s&ys.toDmt 
not seo that it ism 
crawling a Utlh irai 
last century-hied »l 
correcting their aW 
in a lumber-room uii 
broken-legged tbeorijf 
and Mlzralni ? 
Ladlslaw a little vpf* 
needed and found id 
well. The choice Wi 
said that the M* 
novel might diwptw 
the main reason wi* 
marrying Ladlslaw [•■ 
Blake fuslng)L« wm 
she could not fflueo 
ip the Middleradthio 

Prototype liuaw. 
Lndlslaw ,alone, » o> 
that George Eliot *i 
fixed in her IlfcW 
anyone elao in -til® ' 
ment to Lov<es w^.* 
suspicion M U *** 
she could 
legally, she td«*“ 
first iiomes.tdTj 
Harriet BeechttWJ 
Casaubop jnanhff f 
blance to ner ovft'r 
plied i' ' '• \ 'y '\ -J 

IptpDMible : 

lure les^ II WJ3 


my warm,>flpp* 
wfiocarestaucflM 
then for hi* 
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rtedom from all author’s jeal- 
JVnd all suspicion. I fear that 
ICasanbon-tims are not quite 
[{an to my own mental com- 
fon- At any rate, I am very 
y for him. 

LgJjocs here her comment as 
tin M iddlenwrch (chapter 29), 
my part I am very sorry for 
tewe* was in fact one of the 
0 tigaging minds of his time, 
to tackle scientific, philoso- 
gad literary subjects, and 
*lft of sympathy which George 
sudd indispensable to her ex- 
as well as to her writing. If 
l and Jane Carlyle could not 

! 'rom calling him “the 
Douglas Jerrold from 
urn “ the ugliest man 
n", he was not the less 
nd George Eliot was more 
of his ugliness than of her 
himself sometimes joked 
ring Casaubon to his wife's 
but he had more in com- 
Ladislaw (Matthilde Blind 
a connexion in her eariv 
>, George Eliot, 1883. 
). He too spent some 
a young men in Ger- 
! knew tbo language fairly 


i did not have “ a Jew pawn- 
1 for his grandfather, an im- 
rmadc a unit i Ladlslaw. but 
Jewish associations and sev- 
) as played Sltylock on the 
Be had a versatility that 
d of dilettantism, so that he 
d dragonflies one moment 
fpitlsin the next. But like 
V. his variety did not prevent 

I iur sense of duty", says 
t in Chapter 46, “must 
r some work which shall 
:c of dilettantism. . . 

Hot WD9 jealous of her 
well as notably fond of 
niton quotes her as say- 
id not think of allowing 
tay away a night from 
iterary Life, page 100). 
lc deflections of erode 
not inconsistent with 
tent or vigilance. In 
a superabundance of 
itiment, beyond any im- 
ect, Is suggested by the 
affectionate corrospon- 
lavished upon women 
i though, as she had to 
to Edith Slmcox, it was 
erasted her. The search 
n begins with others and 
eorge Eliot ; (lie search 
\ spreads out front her to 
I and beyond. In this 
>r critical powers, which 
to recognize limitations 
i as in heroes outside' or 
i as Luther and, Bunyan 


fClencal Life, Chapter X), 
7 suspended. He occupies 
pMltion in her work, be- 

. U Him’ _ M 


hs the' first character of 
f In her novels to be irre- 
pmlsorne and at the same 
1- Early reviewers remarked 
* ®s constituting a new de- 
P George EHpt’s novels. In 
p* Hetty .is beautiful, but 


la punished for being so ; she is not 
so good as she looks. . The same is 
true of Tito in Roniola. Only Ladis- 
law is treated with utter indulgence, 
even to being encouraged to toss 
back his curls on numerous occa- 
sions, as if George Eliot feared she 
had not made him fetching enough. 

It seems possible that she had her- 
self been suddenly captivated by the 
image of a handsome young man. 

The first meeting 
with Cross 

The first important meeting of 
Dorothea and Ladislnw takes place 
in Rome, and since George Eliot had 
been to Rome just three-and-a-half 
months before she began Middle- 
march, her sojourn may be scru- 
tinized a little. This was the second 
visit that she and Lowes had paid 
to that city, and it did not work out 
as well as the first. On the way 
there he had suffered from sciatica, 
and once arrived in Rome ho was 
not in the mood to enjoy it. Ho 
wrote in his journal, as Mr Haight 
quotes, M I have had enough of it 
and want to be at home and at work 
again.” Mr Casaubon had similar 
thoughts. But George Eliot did not 
Bhare her husband's impatience— 

“ Here we had many days of un- 
broken sunshine ... 11 (Cross, George 
Eliot's Life , III, 79i. It was now 
she had the meeting which was 
to prove so momentous in her 
life, with John Walter Cross, then 
twenty-nine. This meeting had long 
been in prospect. She had met 
Cross’s mother two years before, 
thanks to Herbert Spencer, who 
boasted in later life that he had 
brought George Eliot iuto touch with 
both her husbands. At that time Mrs 
Cross’s other children were in Eng- 
land, but John wns in the United 
States, carrying on the American 
side of the family's banking busi- . 
ness. He must have been a fre- 
quent topic of discussion between 
tile Crosses and Lewescs. 

On an April day in 1869 George 
Eliot was walking with Lewes in her 
beloved Pamflli Dprla gardens; when 
she met by accident Mrs Cross’s eld- 
est daughter mid her husband, who, 
like the Casaubons, took their wed- 
ding trip to Rome. Further meetings 
were arranged, and when, some days 
later, Mrs Cross, her son John, and 
another daughter arrived, they were 
Invited to visit the Leweses in tbeir 
rooms at the Hotel Minerva— -the 
same hotel they had stayed in, on 
their first Roman visit In I860— on 
April 18. John Walter Cross shared 
the veneration of all members of His 
family for George Eliot’s writings, 
and must have testified to that. 
Thanks to him { one bit of the en- 
suing conversation has survived. He 
writes in George Eliot's Life (III, 

. 431): “ And I remember, many years 
ago, at the time of our first acquaint- 
i ance, how deeply It pained her when, 
in reply to a direct question, I was 


obliged to admit that, with all my 
admiration for her books, I found 
them, on the whole, profoundly 
sad." Her pain carried over into 
Middlemarch. This conversation is 
closely paralleled in Chapter 22 
when Ladlslaw admonishes Doro- 
thea. " Would you turn all the youth 
of the world into a tragic chorus, 
wailing and moralizing over 
misery ? ” She replies, as George 
Eliot must have replied to Cross, “ I 
am not a sad, melancholy creature ", 
but he is not so easily put down, and 
eight chapters later has written her 
& letter which “ was a lively continua- 
tion of his remonstrance with her 
fanatical sympathy and her want of 
sturdy neutral delight in things as 
they wore — an outpouring ot his 
yauufi vivacity . . 

Cross, nothing if not vivacious, had 
just returned from the United States, 
and must have been asked about his 
travels there. His work had been in 
New York, where he bad invested 
heavily in tlte railroads, but, as a 
magazine article he wrote later con- 
firms, he had also been to Cali- 
fornia (roprinted in his Impressions 
of Dante and of the New World . . . , 
1893, page 277). Something of what 
lie said must have put George Eliot 
in mind of tiic penultimate project 
which she attributes to Ladislnw (be- 
fore Ills ultimate one of marrying 
Dorothea), that or nromoting a settle- 
ment in the 41 Fur West Cross was 
in fact excited about wliut lie re- 


unscholar lincss of the first nnd the 
uneasy ferreting of the second, 
would then be an idealized registra- 
tion of the effect an George Ejiot of 
her meeting with Cross. By implica- 
tion it promised Dorothea in fiction 
something hotter than widow’s 
weeds and good works after Casau- 
ban’s death, and so brought the 
whole of Middlemarch into focus. It 
can only hove been a secret tribute 
to Cross, and one he would Iibvq 
appreciated, that among the misty 
details of Ladislaw’s upbringing one 
fact stands out clear and is men- 
tioned twice— he went to Rugby. So 
did Cross. 

The banking of 
the banker 

Momentarily even the beloved 
Lewes must have appeared to dis- 
advantage beside rids taller, hand- 
somer, sharper-sighted, younger 
banker. Cross wps to prove his devo- 
tion steadily from this time on, and 
to be rewardad far it by having con- 
ferred upon him tho title of 
“ nephew . In Middicinarc/i Ladis* 
law, though actually Casmibon’s 
second cousin, is often taken for his 
nephew. Cross wus regularly and 
affectionately spoken of as Nephew 
Johnny, and in tho letter George 
Eliot wrote to him after Lewos’s 
death, in which sho oskccl him to 


as opposed to militarism ’ . He 
thought his fellow-countrymen wrong 
to criticize it, and wrote later : 

One thing is certain, namely, that 
since all gain ot real wealth in 
America must be of advantage to 
England it will surely be the first 
sign of impending decadence if 
the business men of this country, 
instead of putting their shoulders 
to the wheel to carry their chariot 
over all obstruction, content them- 
selves with cherishing a vindictive 
feeling to rivals. . . . (Impres- 
sions . . ., page 234.) 

This kiud of imagery, natural to 
Cross, is twitted a little in Ladta- 
law’s projected painting of **Tam- 
burlaine Driving the Conquered 
Kipgs in His Chariot”, intended as 
he says to symbolize “the tremen- 
dous course of t|ie world's physical 
history lashing oh the harnessed 
dynasties”, and to. include. “ migra- 
tions of taces dud' clearings, of 


to making renunciation of another 
cherished object a part of her bond 
to Lewes. As she remarks of Mary 
Garth’s loyalty to Fred in Middle- 
march, 41 We can set a watch on our 
affections and our constnucy as wo 
can other treasures.” Certainly, as 
a solution to her problems of end- 
ing Middlemarch, John Walter Cross 
had much to offer. She banked this 
banker in hor fictional account. 

The friendship of the Leweses 
with Cross grew deeper over the 
years.. After jLewos’s death she 
would not receive Cross for a time, 
biit indicated she would do so' even- 
tually, perhaps before site received 
anyone else. And so it was. On the 
..day he. was asked to call, hpr old 
friejtd Herbert Spencer was turned 
away. Since Cross’s mother and one 
of his sisters had died soon' after 
Lewes, he and George Eliot . could 
share each other’s grief. . As 1 conso - 


Ladislnw objects to Casaubon’s 
ignorance of the Germans on cont- 

f iarative mythology, but George Eliot 
s at pains to indicate that lielilmself 
lias httlo more than vague familiarity 
witli these arcane honks. No erudi- 
tion is allowed Lodi slaw, only a 
general interest in art, poetry and 
politics. His reformist political views 
are close to those ot Cross, who 
espoused q non -revolutionary amelio- 
ration of inequity as a liberal goal. 
A strong hint of George Eliot’s sense 
of Cross ns a Ladislnw figure coines 
In a patronizing (if also mntronizing) 
letter she wrote him on October 16, 
1879. 

Best loved and loving one. . . . 
Thou dost not know anything of 
works in Hlphi! and Hopnal or the 
history of metaphysics or the posi- 
tion of Kepler in scieuce, but tliou 
knowest best things of another 
sort, such os belong to the manly 
heart— secrets of lovingness and 
rectitude. 0 1 am flattering, Con- 
sular what thou wast a little time 

C^II *2lf 2) ta *° 0nS an( * k ac ^ hair 

(Back hnlr was one of Ladfslaw's 
attributes.) By this time Cross was 
thlrty-muc and a settled man in City 
banking, but he still stood for her 
ns the cmhodlmant of youth, almost 
of boyliond, with an ignorance that 
surpassed knowledge. No dnuht 
thcKu footings lind grown in George 
Eliot over the ten years of tholr 
frlundship, hut the Jinclod coinage of 
44 Hlpliil and llouhal A suggests that 
from the beginning he had stood as 
tho polar opposite of “Cush and 
Mizrnint *\ lie was also the opposite 
of her husband, end of most of her 
old friends. In knowing nothing— 
as she indelicately underlines— of 
works in foreign literature, In meta- 
physics, or in scionce. Marrying 
Dorothea to Ladislnw had been 
George Eliot’s only adulterous act. 
Artistically It proved to ba a sin. 
Marrying Cross as Lewes's widow 
legalized the fantasy. In the same 
way hor reconciliation with her 
brother Isaac validated tho recon- 
ciliation of brother and sister wldcb 
she had - fictionally Imagined in The 
Mill on the Floss . 

■ Now, when they married, there 
was a strange reversal of roles, with 


drove the trains that carried him, 
the extension df the railroads to the 
furthest points of tbe'New World (as 
lie remarked in an article devoted to 
them), the sympathy for American 
energy, all found a way into George 
Etiofs book. 

He must have delighted her. The 
contrast of Ladislaw’s, youth and 
Casaubdn’s age, of the passionate 


the jParadtso, : for die parallel with 
Beatrice required no enforcement. 
Cross felt Daptean 'about ' George 
Eliot; she' was * my ideal w tne 
best’.-, and to marry her was his' 

“ high, calling ” (VII, 276).' George 
Eliot' did not reprove this exalted 
f ealing t in & letter to Mrs Burhe ■ 
JoneS; of May S, 1880, she wrote: . 

he sees bjs only longed-for happr- .. 
ness .in dedicating Ids life to me.’. . 


tween Casaubop and his bride. 
Cross's own sentiments could only 
havo been Intricate, since he was her 
nephew, son, pupil, and reader; as 
Wall as husband. The sense of being 
a once Independently orbited frag- 
ment drawn back now into tha parent 
body must have been immensely dis- 
turbing. . Perhaps more than sexual 
awkwardness or disparity of age or 
health was involved in Cross's pitch- 
ing himself into the Grand Canal at 
Venice during their wadding trip. It 
Was' a solution, which George Bilot 
had never allowed Dorothea tq. con- 
template. Fished out Hnd restored 
to the same bedrqam, he gave nft 
further trouble. 

A final witness is Eliza Lynn 
Linton, ; She had known George 



English Dramal900-1930 

■ ■ . .. i The Beginnings of the Modern Period 

' ALLARDYCE N|COLL •. • ' • 

• Professor NJicoll hasnoW extended lils- 
; authoritative Hisloryof £rig!i$hDramt3 
;; v v i. • carituiy'. thi ' , 

?.'.** authofdescnbaS'thb effect oftlift' 1 *■ ' 

, development of repertory and the coming of , 
tha Cinems on the theatre world. He deals fidt 
. only with the works of the more prominent; 

■■■.; . playwrights (from Pinero and Jbnes through 1 
;/ V to Coward) but also many. lesser known ;;; 
: once successful and influential authors; A 


Epistemicsand Reason and Prediction , { . ^ 

Economics simon blackbjjrn : i 

A Critique oij Economic Doctrine* . A stiidy oMnductive iraasoning which takes . 

G, L,.S, SHACKLE .. ... a fresh lotok.at tHeproblem.pfthe rale lion I 


Abridge : once successful end influential authors; A ; . / 
Ihjf iV/eW - unique feature of the book is .«■ handlist of 
, Oil. , ail plays printed ahtf acted In this period- 


This lively irtd reada&lf account of a perwtt 
purrently enjoying a revival of jjitarest wllh * , 
havea wide appeal to .students; .^holar*/ ■ < £ji \ ; 

il-im'a and tha '• 


that th, two'ara Insopsuhie and Examines reappraisal of tha key co„c«p S of reason, 

howthe conflicting Ideas of conduct and Probab.lrty, 0b,ac.,vlty and:.lmllnr.tv.. 

expectation can Oonveryato serve thd • ; .* - ' - £3.20 net 

' IformatioriofboHoy. •' *'• -''£9-80 Hqt 1 ! 

| KSS'i u ' a " d 

- An analysis qf the writings qf Marx f • ? W* . : • • ■ ; : • 

■ - ■' i DU r fib ei m di , . : : r ( ; ;■ A^vyldd^ngThg ittidy W e ywihkirown^ r 

. 1 971 . ^ V --';. a pr.oposidfln- cqncaptihd Idea, the ahalyd's ' 

: J ^ f yirtetf®ji jif knowledge juid.ths ^ 

V dnderflrWuati as fln:Ipjfion)Fwrab|p:dulcl8itD } , \ ■ ^PPPflwi • . ; V ! j ' vHard.ipPvefaE4.6Q iie«. . 

• ^ V i-’ ^ : • ;v;f £1 ^ |iat ' • 

: * r-\U-; -VliS - -V.- 

•: ■■■" • pat : t: .i'v. ••••••: '■■jr 
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bnl L°» t yo ? B ® Provincial, holding 
few S * nd ar - nK !ike a ^nugaroo. 
SyJgJ 1 een i n*nod to call just after 
tliQ decision tu live wit li Lewes and 
she inet liLT inter on too. Mrs Linton 
was jealous of Eliot's Jilera.w prel 

SJI' 55JJJ 0 * l,ut s,1 <? acknowledged 15 it. 
Slie nJiO wrote n long essay on Flint's 

SffJl Ulld ha - d lhi " "» £* about the 

SSAJSS^ of Uo,orhcu in 

tnli t ?.5l ,ll,k .!i l,nt «° »‘er first mis- 
take she adds that second of 
marrying Will Ladislaw-tlie utter 
snob that he Is f Where were 

£f?E e .i 11 *“ *r P^ rce ni intis ? Or 
JJJJLjfc 1 ,nt ,n /- a <li«Uiw she had a 

Xmim h C V la li d ’ V hom * I,e Mw 

ils? Slid rod 8l W?. which 

2™i hed thwr W light an her 
reproduction, as. that Ins copy was 
a$ idealised as the original, 
and she as ignorant of the effect 

PSSJ °U r t,,a clear-sighted? 

< ueoiac l-.hor ”, in Wommt 
Nu uc list s of Queen Victoria's 
• Reign, 1837, page 103.) 

In another iiluce (My Literary Life. 
2?*® Mrs Lin tou makes clear 

morrfn h ^ e ! ,Clr ^ y dlsn pprovcd Of the 
1° Cross » as reducing the 

mresT-w hous ° ° f cards * 

L m/i J a c, COr . ly C ™« sllc lm * hero 
tl ®» «* unkind, but she docs 

f nr ^Lin G r i ICt ° f a ^'"Plications 
•Sf... « or ?? K * ,ot of ‘imilelling Lndi- 
jJjJL « .man distinguished 
niorc foi youthful ardour and amor* 

ShiPH?" t ,UJ1 « n yt , »in« Disc, fills 
jfijl ,n Investment was hard to Idea- 
inm l ? l,, c Gcorgo Kliot chnso well 
«n making him her husband, for he 
Wi8 impeccably discreet in ills I He 

farfluPuL ,l,ld .during the moro than 
forty years that lie outlived her. 


slaw he loved poetry. The preface 
perhaps gives a sense of his good- 
neaned and unnssumiug but garru- 
lous temperament: 

” Don't shoot the organist: he’s 
doing his level best.” Tills ancient 
™u ! cn " **“». of a notice promi- 
1,1 a c, ‘ urch in the 
th * “ West, US' a gentle appeal to 

| t nSfl£°lK™ eSUt,0n ’ »*?"■»« tlio 

uiildly deprecatory attitude that I 
desire to assume to my reader*— 
it 1 have any— or rather the atti- 

to l l , «n ll< ? pe . tl,c y will assume 
f.®,™*: . °nn t shoot the essayist : 
lie s dot hr his level best.” I con- 
foss that it is difficult to find a 

ml e 0 '! XCI15 ■ r , or re publishing old 
magazine articles, and in my own 
ense I cannot plead that any host 
of admiring friends has put pres- 


3£f #1 be furnished out with details 
adroitly selected from people she 
had known either personally or 
through their writings. The result 
fJJ. 0 . tnum Pji, a new creature. Jn 
infi&T 1 ? famas y of middle noe, 
Indulged because innocuous, the 
character i s deprived of her usual 


controls. She allows herself to Iden- 
5H.* 11 ? 1 ’ *V 5 oojy imperfection being 
JjJjL ,S it SU ,|1S . ch,ef perfection-^ 
youth. He rcnmins a surrogate sun 
lacking in energy and heat, no fiction 
m L "ocuted in pastel col" 
2*'™- .u h ? d l ,ad much rime to re- 
fiect on the implications of Cusaubon- 
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if these trw, 
the new taj*, 
unawares. 

anthr famaidS! 

huL'i ^35 


etting involved 


The roving mind 

TnUlU llllMr., 


piTDPHKU FRANK : 
foil americuine 
a, Parii : Send. 29fr. 


ft .hi coNcct nime. I take 
nuMi^*- hc r . pa i reason for the re- 
S^ « tl<)n i 15 a,wn ys die smne— a 
desne on the part of the writer to 

S ° m ? P, nni of 1''* footsteps, 
however shallow,- on the sands of 
■ time (pages v-vl), 

SlSi* ifhnuycmssisin, abashed yet 
conrhd, the reverse of Casnubon’s 
closed room wblcli no key could tin- 
“fc After a lifetime wUb imellc" 
tunls, George Eliot chose a simpler 
Jove for herself as she had had Doro- 
thea do after Castiuhon’s death. The 
koy tn all niyrholqgies was not hard 
to find. Ilqr decision may have been 

sentimental, but it established, the 
verlsjinilltudc of Dorothea's act. 

The two husbands of Dorothea 
have different functions In Middle- 
Jiflrc/i. Tlie one is all labyrinth and 
darkness, the other all candou^ 4 hd 

l , Ga I ° rRe E i ,ot w®* dissatisfied 
With tile book's ending In.) 


JOHN AUBREY 

Three Prose Works 
Miscellanies, Remaincs of- Genti. 
hsme and Judaisme, Observations * 

Edited by John Buchanan-Brown 

Ccmnur 


Sn u ^.rwo , 1 . SussM; 


Aubrey on Education 
Edited by J. R. Stephens 

£ 2 . 75 ?’ Roillled fi e ""J Kegan Paul. 


“ Busy, curious, thirsty fly ’» Tbn»> 
words ofjhe nntlqunrinrf Whlinm 


science a f«hn ia i m i 11 and am ateur of r '.~. — . «•*» scaitc 
5te- J ?fc. A, SS» “*«• was f" bjf.^-eighth year, 

re « n a Rl,arter Of 


unsrtliing that failed to ~intere« 
Aubrey no one has yet discovered 

tarilv* mT nB - mind se fV ed n, °men. 
iaruy on innumerable • obiect<t 

affi rft 5 nd took off 
agatn. in a lifetime -of more- than 

"■ SE 


didn’t know whnt to do with his col- 
lections. He did not, like i e v?r- 
Jjfp 1 * C0 Jlect shells or beetles or 

ideas ^ and' "ho ° f n, °”’ but facts nnd 
7 d , ? sometimes seems to 
have valued those as much for their 
cuuosity as for their validity. At all 
events, the fun was nil in ihe find- 

maMr 00k wS k j n 5 V T as qH,te “Pother 
matte i , Whut Aubrey lacked was 

the esem plastic power ; ho obviously 

fulli hu? J ?h« nd i°^ en quite de l‘B , « 3 - 
mfl&inM * th alJ'hty to shape his 
material into a unified argument was 
apparently beyond him. 

®V ew older, he came to 

books' would llever finis h the 
!;¥, hc , il! ' d meant to publish, uod 

« JSw a » ou , t . him for someone to 
- •octhodize lus scattorod papers. 

after work- 


— — „ . — l. uiMutisnga 

Cross did not allow his pliotaeraoh ?? bDok ’ s e,,d »nfi, but she com- ifsbTnaVnhT ~~L\*' l 5 Qeeaea ln P«b- 

aAstiA«!ti pps^ s&i&sm 


~~ -- .unuii, 

voWnf 1' 1 rasolf . out uo was not de- 
void of nmbi (inn, and he nuhlished 
two books. The first und si 
porta lit had the ragbag title I inn res 

With S f Fo,n t w a,td , 0f thaN euf ^orld 
Worc,s on Bimetallism. 

fi tifi . 1 F5f ays Provide a cuntrast 
to the worldly report on American 
ruiirouds, and indicate that like Ladl- 


7ij«: ucs tu the verv 

different histones of the characters 
in her internal dialectic. To berufe 
Cusaubon, and to bury him, was to 
overcomo in transformed state the 

cen« “old f ?^ UBlity r D£ fe er “Sol?" 
once stirred by this motive powe^ 


In risible* <vi£ir» ae * lia * witI » “ 
under various 
Omens”, “Dreams 

sSnFi?S-S«* 

Aubrey was in fact a collector who 


L C S7h* n atr ^ e ° n education; 
ue sent the manuscript to his friend 

wmdH ny ? enI J cy 'i n tae hope that he 
*®Sjd edlt it for him/ “Some 
notions are down twice ", be ex- 

Swi* . the y should be (jut once. 
But i dosire on Aristarchus (that is 

nfnreVt nd t0 c O"sider In which 
place It would stand best.” So, too 

ma » a «ed to finish his Natu‘ 


died are figmems; 

r!v,K 0,ng and U 
And tb 

fearful PbodIbIiJ! 
far from belog men^ 
showed a good dnlM 
than some of the dhS 
Royal Society, co ch# 
Joseph Glanvrlll. af, 

J" de D is shown detaSh 
to Remames of ft*. 

fofcj' 

Old custouiMaiujig] 
are grosse things: kf 
not to be quite rek 
be some tnidiand M 
elicited out of then:) 
pleasure to comlfaL 
that enveloped fm] 
also the present. 

Not that AubrevJijbwj 
tng hip own wnimdei 
knowledge, ffe L - 
that Priapus was met 
barbers: “Methinka 
of the Barbers- polo 
Hasta Pnapi." 

In introducing tbe I 


K{g Mom, a free-lance photo- 
K^r-reportcr, is sent bv an 
Ky to interview— u lf i in a line of 
Nadine Clievalier. His pro- 
a 1 and personal deiucliment 
ilceii when lie finds hers to be 
as strung, and the rcVerbero- 
r this .shock, with its inflec- 


Tomorrowis tlie3ooth annivewaiv 
of hw death. To mark die occasion, 

ana also that of the retirSi(ieiH ,: - "S 

-?F t^dlstiiigmat^idCblfe^ ichfalw ! 

R: ^^rhpublishing' 

lyloliere: Stave ahrf ■ 6 



! u , and presented h^neyer’inanagedTo Eh his°« tton fifiBSS* 

as J'?* Jtoory^/WWidfk sketch 5f aX^S 
iimsT” and ^ ppori ‘ Thomas Tanner, contemporaries^ T 

r?nAnS2 *?.A°t iumd tI f r0l,gh ^ ith sh .° ws \ow far Aulwf 

, r an ,? us Proper for such an 
G " d ? 1 takin 8 ■ Tanner had the 
youth (he was twenty), but not the 
win, and the manuscript remained 
unpublished till 1847. Most of 

Aubrey s papers have now found 
their way Into print; but his Idea 

E ^ lCatian , IS now Published for 
the first tune by J. E. Stenliens, and 

rated ? uc ^9 nan ’® ra wti has incorpo- 
i* if j 111 J1S volume some unnub- M,, auia oe intraafi 
fished material by Aubrcv from tlie delightful arid ui 
getter 'Books and volumes of Glassl- arftnmetio aud geo: 
o°f. ^Pers belonging to the Royal . sure they will “. 
Society. -Ho has many seosi 

offer on the curfl 


rejects their view*, 
to the “tedious and, 
drilling in grammar k 
are submitted, but bt is 
to Latin— only to i k 
and often brutal lioy fi- 
usually taught. (HliDs 
Baynard still dreams th 
hie, haec,. hoc. with hr 
JHe .-Is bnxl« 
should be introdpioad i 
delightful arid iitefi) 


Society. 

In his substantial and well-argued 
introduction Buchanan-Brown Is 
ct, or at least 

tlie popular 

a bumbling, credulous, 
old fuddy-duddy with a 
lacious gossip”. Roy Dot 


VMVl VJK bUB ( vuilll 

- — a— - less sensible : boy* 

at -“•'‘Wpan-Browii is aged tfl read t)ie coohW 

abft Sn , a J e ? st ropsldor- spenre and JorisoA 09 

ly modify, tlie popular idon df taught eflokery, and 


Aubrey as 
,r endeoilnj 
taste for si 


JERkiS* 0 i ia * s notably extended 
the circle of Aubrey's friends, is not 
actually named as the chief culprit, 
, but when we are. warned, against 
accepting the image of Aubrey " cre- 
'W Persuasively and with such 

In2 e ♦ b 8t S r < cal „ basis u P° n thr Btago 
and televisipn ", we know who ris 
meant., 

Mr Buchanan-Brown decs not spoil 
his case by claiming too much for, 

. Aubrey ; but, placing him flnnjy -In 
■ the coiitejft 1 qf.late seven toeth-cen- 
” saf’*-* - , 


buyavijt ““l 

. instructed in gsmlr n 
stars are the best m»- 
business of all otf^rt 
fast tlioy should bar - 
— ho milk (which' l~r 
childrejl, makes 
and curbs their mrar 
little tea, .wbich is W 
betas. Aubrey tpnw 
In his tisual “ nab use 
fashion, . .- 0 

An editor of’., 
manuscripts : . must 
Arlstarclms, and mua j 
to metlibdize. '. Air 
that the treatWe'oo 
originally .intended- 1 
three chapters?., the* 


-- — iii.juLc saventaetn-cen- 

three dlapterst. these 
,' in.i demoustrating that he. was U ot grouped in tweiitr®* 

; ; ohly well-informed-., on. the 'latest Hons. This, still .!«•« 

; . scientific methods and dlacoveriee, of what to do' a 
but also a serf ousjn vestige tor. He Pplation^: .hare, 
sees Aubrey ns a humble man; whose ' V0l 'K ed ^ ia ^ a ft i®SSfli 
functiqji, os he told Anthony. Wool? terminal rt 0 teo.^ 
was . making ^Exceiijs^. and: proserv- 


in IMS ■ . niwun , IMMI sea Ikllin .* 

r. (fie lives of two people b0- 
g'(o partly overlapping worlds, 
at Hire direction to tnc novel, 
n foci — though in a way as 
'guarded as either of the tfeo 
, figures— a love story, 
these words, dangerous, par- 
fine lias only to think of Loi/e 
even covertly polemic, aro 
miionly used of prize- winning 
. novels (this one took the 
floD. it is very much part of 
ipher Frank's .stunca that he 
tosly accepts the dunger. His 
[ revoals tin almost uggressive 
Nlonce' in conioxts — press, 

. cinema — where role-pltiying 
^logical posturing are the 
ut while this opens a rich 
opportunities for satirical 
iig, M Frank wants more 
mouthpiece, however con- 
! mr whut is easily guessed 
i contemot for the modish. 

' “a; to forgo the luxury of 
oe fusttdiuus observer and 
I with the “enemy” ut the 
point : he must make part 
prld, not just undergo it. In 
•the crucial element of the 
5erv«s puts himself at risk, 
She I'ouruge-to unite his per- 
^““.‘Kworld with his altrac- 
Mitd nehef in, Nadine Cheva- 
grntmg ii play for her to act 
wsuaduig someone to stage 

S in or an attempt, us increas- 

,?B>?s.ya 3 s 

|ru kind words for Nadirie. 
Kl 'J™. j 1 «ems to lead 
[ - J™ e '8l>t-day- run and the 
nt a-cost forced as ever to 


set out after new uppm-i unities Hut 
the essentia] step hus Eicon tuken. the 
harsh truth faced that, in art as in 
?” y ,° tber k|nd of action, one cuunot 
be better than one is; recognition, 
confirmation will come, or not come. 
MIS awareness of this is translated bv 

5LH e “ ,&cad 2 n ,. oF Professional 
coinmitmem and— finely suggested, 
this— an_ increased, it' muted, com- 
passion for the un favoured. Finally 
by steps that might almost be calcu- 
latea to prevent connexion with 
Nadine but are taken in fuct tu pre- 
clude its being made on false terms 
the two come together. 

Ln Nuit americaine is rather too 
Jong and too much encumbered with 


photngrupher .) puraphernjlia. the 
huniun " characters are made to 
move Jinoug ton muny waxwork 
horrors of all kinds, while moments 
■ un ., K anced brutality reveal that 
not ull M Frank's hatreds have been 
iVorked through ; hut its faults do 
not hide its considerable iinaginu- 
tive .strength, the pleasure that much 
of it brings, above ull its promise. 
To have taken on the countless 
cliches 'uf u particular world — from 
hard-bitten jourmtliM who discovers 
feeling to lecliurous li Introducer — 
and made theni yield .snnicihiiie hard 
and private is alreudy an acliieve- 
mem. With a vision less cluttered 
M Frank can go beyond his Servuis- 


Keeping cool 


The hot line 

Jenny jeger, has an affair with her 
■ W'icn rapidly assumes un irresist- 
ible intensity, and finally lusc* finrt. 


PER WASTBBRQ ; ’ 

The Air Cage : 

Translated by Thomas Teal 
377pp. Souvenir Press. £2.75. 

There U a moment ahum midway 
(and that's a long way) through 
The Air Cage when the protagonist's 
mistress begins in feel a sexual 
attraction for her lover’s wife, who 
also happens to he his half-sister. 
It is an incident which muy well 
seem like a blurb- writer's gift when 
the paperback edition goes Into pre- 
paration, thnugh it ought tn he stated 
now that despite tangled webs of 
that kind, the book has little enough 
to offer to the browser with the 
ulterior motive. The trouble is that 
it lias little enough to offer to the 


■El ! ” , , 'V -MUMiiiygi KM 11 I bJi-JL' 

ible intensity, and finjlly loses Gert- 
rude without completely gaining 
Jenny. They live, it seems, in an 
emotionally impoverished age: the 
poverty lies in the pity, felt for 
each other, . themselves, and the 
world at large. There are few 
grand gestures and everyone 
thinks too hard and too often 
to permit acts of carol ess commit- 
ta '- As p. result of all the heavy 
cerebration, Jun and Jenny .spend a 
good deal of their time locked in 
interrogative duologues which du 
lime but. perfectly complement a 
weightily speculative narrative. The 
novel s erotic passages are afflicted 
m the' same way— frank and discur- 
sive tn the point of detuniesceiice, 
then- eiiterrainmeiit value is high, 
it completely unintentional. For the 
record : the book contains a scene 
in which th^ lovers copulate by tele- 

Du one l ft IK hlHvrniiicItf 



! AUpRV 

Gallimard. 18fr.‘ 


, ) •*.> — “ sa are very 
l 1 ? 16 Audry*s writ- 
Li*"), 1 * Uteir cool, sensitive 

|wtofi ,Create ft Irawu . tern is 
fl^'thlnshivarterB ... of 


in perspective 


whether they know what they are 
doing or not. 

The themes of doubt and , the 
double . are olsri important. Perhaps 

llaral n>«II» I. -C.— _ll 0 


acuwuu 3GLUOQ OJ ins 

book in which the author is tricked- 
on to the . preihlses of the secret 
pMlos. ..- in . Paris, and accused "of 
publishing Henri's story as a means 
of giving classified information to a 


technical hitch finds Hi 
grated P- simtiltanaonsly 111 me uo. 
as twelve identical!?), cardinals.) 

The author is tellina the truth, s 
naturally the police do not believ 


:■ ^ *— ~v**** , *«-c« » .. in »» » »>«■■) 

WW -tate place - af giving classified information to a 
i^fh? ale waen ffi® process of P otem, aI enemy power. Whose 
»»mooauts to othef planets « Bn ‘ 1« she, or is she a double 
g *°2 1 *whai simplified. All 5 a e® at ? Where did she get the idea 

EftiSf 1 ^ they are “dis- ; 

iiEf atoms i and ,:dia-. ; 

* regroppiri^ ” on ft 
»dVlf»£. u ^ er Haryri Lenoir 
pr °- ■ 

: hltVn.|I.t q \5 ve . r 5' on e s satis- 

Spstsasift : 1 . . , 

J0BN BANm “ 1 

: Blrchwood 


naturally ... 
her, ana a Kg! 
alas, has 
develops. 


- so 

police do not believe' 
4tkaesque scene which, 
become modern reality, 
L’Avtre plandte is an 


excellent and. very readable book In 
one of the mo9t Interesting French 
writers and thinkers of today. 



gruesome 


INinff J® WwidSS 7 ^ ,rcnw0 ‘ ,tt : . , , w?at 

iook off. 171pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2. i- "! . 

^L9'X‘innta^LS^i P 6 - i do S ■' " What ; does ’ If mean? : That ; 


incest. Inheritances, twihs. treach'- 
: illegitimacy, niurder, 

*t does it. moan ? 1 A juriip, • 
on to . a: fashionable fan- 


« iWSV - aan tt morin?” 
g ‘ Tn / Gabriel Godkin 

.L^^sciepce- . Granny Godkin .. 

" frrim spontaneous — .. — ^ — ... .... ; -4>Hinu|m) uu.uii^upn j R((U U' IJIUJUU? . 

, summer house (“those snmtq m tyyd abotif^ Time. thfe passlrtE 

' , tha stairs backwards emitting i feonad^raWei; praise tor two pririler -‘ 

'fl *' * curious little ‘ ! i,.' high -pitched ndvew, .one might sometimes susprict 
g 8 X Brunts " ; and', worse If to coni 6. for him t.o pe a paitMeur froth the new ■ 

1 Matota goes mad in the: attic,; ('' kn . Statesman competition pageS sprrid- 
- ■ and Aunt :- ing himsBlf atgreatei' Ibngth. Cle^'rly 

mrnlns -horn.' ■ th« kind, of fantasy demands more, 
idt- less. autlientiftlty thari'i realistic 


, fer) Jo pot 

availing ■ lU - - J 

symbolic — — __ 
and worfare'' rage and 
chapter. riiucH is revealed 


rather fiction. .. . . ... 

Stiu^-if ‘ . Js ' a r epommepdii.tlpn - , 


‘Bircmoboi-. does:: aChjetB 
moments of' irbal ghiesomenqssJ 


R. PRA1VKR JIIABYAI.A : 

A New Dominion 
218pp. John Murray. £2.50. 

Travelling people, moody, ,elf- 
aiHorbed people shopping i-muui 
for a friend or a lover or a guru, 
form the motley cast of R 1'rawor 
Jnahvnla s new novel. She lets them 
l .°, te st their trite identities 

.J 30 !' 1 H‘o gay and fidllunt gr.umi ”, 
. I 'Ja | -garet hates niodorn material- 
ism ) against an Indian culture Midi 
returns a n locking echo to every 
question If they fhid what they are 
looking for, perhabs that is unfy he- 
causo India is so hybrid, so vast, so 
obligingly ambigu otis. Mrs jhabvala 
observes Iior peoplo with concen ■ 
traLod calm : their energetic aimless- 
ness. dim yearnings ami contradic- 
tory oracles moke a fascinatingly 
various pattern. Even the saints ure 
moody, nnd sometimes sound like 
their own publicity handouts : ” Now 
that your culture is bankrupt . . . you 
are beginning to ldurn where truth 
Inis lifcou hidden . . . . ” 

The social well is elaborate, in sc 


monotonous barren landscapes, mV 
suoms deplh. ,inS “ satisf y in 8 

i ft wo i l J d l 10 . 1 d °. though, to make 
A Acie* Dominion sound cosily recoe- 
nizabltf; u hus a distinctive and Uis- 
tuih„ B flavour. An English novol- 
1 st, Olven this stuff, these people, 
would (one suspects) be in a cfeli' 

KSSiS? rry ui f maral - di *crimination. 
our sting with ironic awareness— 

wntild be, m other words, buw in- 
venting a perspective, a point of view 
which. to “make sense” of it 
ull- Mrs Jhubvaln, however, takes her 
ch.iracters, on their own meagre 

terms, without embarrassment or re- 

without any af the momentous con- 
seq ucm.es tlmi are supposed to hang 
on that in the Kugllsli iiovel. 

. Tlie reason seems to be that she 
is neither judging them nor making 
thorn pleiul for their livos before an 
unaalnnry Jury. As you read you 
gradually become aware of a signif] 


cunt omission : the absence, fur good 
or ill. of nil those manifold prompt- 

shape. India in this book denies ull 
tlmi ; Mrs Jhabvala Is not just writ- 
ing about a differ cut culture, but 
with an altogether different undo.-- 
standing or what culture means. In 
the end, judgments about the valuo 
of her characters’ quests become ini 


.. cuiiu S ii iu oiiei- to me , , . . , 

browser, no matter whut his motive » which thp lovers copulate by tele- 
might he. Per W list berg's apparent ph ? ne ,’ ”. ? s ludicrously po-faced 
Intention to anatomize the Age of a L ld l “ a dialogue reaches pinnacles 
the Pill is a pious motive defeated 2* pretension which had previously 
by pious prose. been thought inaccessible, though 

Mister aSSthn?f.“^ S' 


- ei WIIHUUI 

setting off sign! fi cunt vibrutiuns. 
Glozed-oyed, detorniinad Aincricun 
Lee (“ It was what she hud come f» r: 
to lose herself in order— ns she liked 
to Put it— to find herself "); hesitant, 
Fastidious, English Raymond, who 
might have stepped out of a novel by 
K. M- Forster; the Swniniji learning 
to use the butter-knife in pivpurj- 
tion for his world tour : all of them 
oct on each other hi unpredictable, 
often unconscious wuys. For ull her 
coolness, Mrs Jhabvala hus the 
greedy curiosity of the true social 
novelist, and she finds plenty of food 
tor it in the bland anomalies of the 
Indian scone. Beyond character loo 
is another web of paradoxical smells 
ana textures, lush interiors' and 


‘ WkUIIIV Ull- 

possible— they feel as they feel, they 
du what thev do, and Italy could there 
be a iiurni by which to measure tauto- 
logy i There Is something siniultai- 
neously attractive und constricting 
about this: What is attractive is the 
generous respite from impatience 
and intrusive irony, so that reading is 
rainer like watching a moving tap- 
estry. What is disturbing is the hint 
of a desultory, drab mysticism under-. 
tying all the variety. 
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Meetings with the Master of Cimiez Making the third world 


LOdtS An ARON : 

Henri Matisse : A Novel 

Translated hy Jean Stewart. 
Volume 1: 356pp plus plates. 
Volume 2: 3G5]>p plus plates, 

Collins. E28 the set. 

HUNK! MATISSE : 

Her its et propos sur Part 
Edited by Dominique Four code. 
3G5pp. Puris: Ilci monn. 21 fr. 


Amgnii is probably the last French 
hvmnw iJe felt res, un the old pull urn, 
still living mid functioning as such. 
Moreover, be is very conscious of his 
role, for linving been deprived by the 
French Communist Party of his 
weekly perintlicaj Les Lc tires 


Vrtmctiises, and also finding himself 
lac 
luysi 

life, that moment which is no longer 


a widower at the rifle of seventy—' 1 I 
myself have reached the evening of 


flay and is not yet night ", and so on 
— he now enjoys display big his well- 
acquired mid long-fashioned mastery 
of the French language to em- 
broider, clothe ami lender •irccpf- 


uhic hn lack of orthodoxy, his self- 
pity ami his plaintive sense nf soli- 
tude. The present zigzagging mid 
mellifluous panegyric on Matisse mid 
his work, in two sumptuously illus- 
trated and impeccably produced vol- 
umes, could only have been con- 
ceived und undertaken— Baudelaire's 
Life and Work of Delacroix would be 
a valid comparison — hy a French 
mun of letters unaccustomed to, and 
with prejudices against, writing 
about air. 

Aragon and his no less lircrnrily 
inclined Russian wife, Elsa Triolet, 
found themselves taking refuge in 
Nice in November, 1941, Up above 
the town, at Cimiez, lived Ifenri 
Matisse, un artist for whom Aragon 
had nursed a great admiration for 
thirty-five years but whom he had 
always hesitated to visit. Now was 
the appropriate moment, he decided, 
and after a letter requesting an intor- 
view in connexion with an article be 
proposed to write, Aragon found 
himself a few days later in a bus 
climbing up the hill to Cimiez. Such 
was the starting-point — though 
Aragon did nut then know it — of tlio 
present wildly emotional, at times 
touchingly unive and always youth- 
fully hern- worshipping collection of 


Run-through 

A Memoir 

John Houseman 

John I lotisemmi was on© of Hu? mo.si influential thodtre 
producers of our lime. In Iheihinies und forties he worked 
with Orson We lies uod the Me ret try Thealro players, with 
Vuytl Thomson. Alfred Uiti:hv,ock. Leslie Howard, Archibald 
MucLeish. David 0. Sel/nicl. Marrh.i Graham and 
countless others. 

Thi:! memoir is >i m.irvollouslywtirieu evocation of its time 
which ogam and an am sm/ta .i pat In ul;tr moment wtlh a 

vividiiessnndauthorilynevnrljoliKg.bfoughllothis .... 
extraordinarily creative era 'in America n history. • 

“I marl this hook with fascination Chute aside from the 
marvellous portrait of Orson Welles. 1 1 now of no olhor book 
which has made nieundersuind thelhrills and miseries of • 
being a producer and director. I M as if I was running the 
Mercury Theatre single-handed \" Chnstopher I sherwood 
fii.OO 506pp > • ' I ; 




Man and Fighler = ; ’ : 

Boris Nicolaievsky and 
Otto Maenchen-Helfcn 

- First published rp.Engbsh in , 

1036. thife is still generally ., , • 

. legardfed'ds the (vast ' :: *• :: . 

onewplunic life of Marx as a ’ , 

politician Dnd sbcial milttant 
, . ; ; rat her fl.iafj.as a thinker and 
X :ReOf^mis| v fliie : n^ edition . 

. /restores the notes’’. appendicps : ' 
and hi hii^draphy omitted from 


... .' i < 1 ‘ 1 1 ■ • i.L ; ■ M | ■ .i . 


literary thoughts ami inventions, 
. after-t noughts and untidy remains, 
composed in homage to Matisse by 
Aragon over the past thirty years. 
There is still no better breeding- 
ground for Sc/i war i» t’rei than a 
frustrated admiration. 

The sequence of Aragon's writings 
about Matisse opens with the decisive 
essay, entitled “Mutisse, or Great* 
ness written at the rime of the 
author's first visit to t he artist’s 
studio and clandestinely published 
under a pseudonym in a little war- 
time literary review Podsic. 42, No 1. 
This errant and nmbivaleut prose- 
poem is about nothing at all really, 
except the idea uf Aragon talking to 
Matisse . in the middle of the wur 
abuiir his voyage to the colourful 
island of Tahiti. It may lpe said, if 
one is lenient, to evoke an exotic 
ambience. 

But in a final sentence about “ the 
Master of Cimiez, Henri Matisse, our 
pride ", Aragon first enunciates the 
chauvinistic theme of “ the sweet- 
ness and greatness of French art” 
which comes to dominate these pages 
in increasingly elaborate formula- 
tions. According to Aragon, as he 

f ill rased Ids essential message in a 
ecture given for the “ Tourisme el 
Culture" organization in Paris in 
1946: 

Matisse is above all rlie man whose 
presence nmkes France tho land 


■ national life, yesterday when we 
suffered shame, today when we aro 
still surrounded by ruins, we are 
indebted to Matisse for having 
maintained, for still maintaining 
the radiant image of France. At 
the darkest point in our history . . . 
Henri Matisse . . . without rhetoric 
or lamentation, without apparent 
effort, preserved . . . the calm, wise 
and wonderful light of our country, 
that heritage of poiso and beuuty 
. . . and despite storms, sickness 
. and old age his work sums up, as 
an unalterable hope, the perpetual 
... declaration of. trust In life which 
is the true message of France. 

It is no busty reaction which 
makes one question the very foun- 
dation of that final claim, for it 
seem* hardly to be reconcilable with 
Poussin, 'Watteau. Bnssupt. IJAviii. 



respective 
vvays .toon Matisse. And then one 
wonders why Bonnard and Braque 
should have been so recklessly 
excluded. . . 

.How can one dispute such a pas- 
sionate profession of faith ? At “ the 
darkest point*’ in the recent history 
of France— 194 1-^-Aragon,' an active 

communist Party leader yet a 
staunch French patriot, found klm- 
selr searching, like most of his- com- 
patriots as he believes, for ’’reasons 
forgoing on living^. And theonjy 
. which seentfed to remote hU 
with In, France's eternal greatness 
was the perfection of French paint 1 
,n | j- ■ And perhaps nothing, in out 
painting tan arouse it so keenly as 
ibst achievement: which is Us'.cllmax 


und its crown, the work of Henri 
Matisse.”. Aragon has subsequently 
turned his efforts towards compos- 
ing a Great Memorial, for these twu 
volumes are filled with a long 
sequence of texts about Matisse, 
some previously unpublished, in 
which he eluhornics and attempts to 
justify tliis wartime belief. 

Paradoxically, or perhaps gratuit- 
ously, Aragon has called rhis com 
pilatioii “a novel", though he re- 
frains front tracing any evolution in 
his central charucter and introduces 
no fictional elements. This “ novel ", 
moreover, Is formless. The author 
himself says it is ** the story of ona 
of my follies". And elsewhere: 
"This bonk i.s like nothing bur its 
own chaos. It .straggles over some 
twenty years. ... It can’t make 
sense, still less take shape, ft goes 
rambling off, retraces its steps." 

What in fact is it ? First it is 
Aragon’s babbling record of his cx- 

S eri e nee s in the studio of Matisse 
uring the last fifteen years of his 
life. The young. Impoverished, tena- 
cious and experimental Matisse is 
never presented, except In abbre- 
viated “ Anthologies n or anxious 
asides. This is a book about the 
super-bourgeois Matisse, the rich and 
elegant Invalid who lived in luxury, 
feasted bis eyes on his own feats 
of coloration nnd bemused the 
sophisticated communist poet and 
novelist. No criticism or censure is 
mplied: but there Is an 

ny at 

Matisse himself undoubtedly appre- 
ciated. For while a great number 
of his early major works were still 
invisible In the Russian Museums, 
because they were condemned by the 
Kremlin, hero was the leading Intel- 
lectual nf the French Communist 
Party extolling his oternal nnd essen- 
tially French greatness. 

Aragon’s resulting book has about 
it something of the family photo- 
graph album. "Meetings, conversa- 
tions, reveries, the events of history 
and those directly connected with the 
painter — books, experiments, exhibi. 
lions ” alternate with digressions, 
flashbacks, passages ■ of autobio- 
graphy and comments on what has 
been written, either by Matisse or 
by the autlinr. This Is confusing, tire- 
some even, in that one’s intellectual 
concentration is constantly frus- 
trated by the need '• to keep 
Interrupting yourself turning the 
seeking as It were a reflection 
you have read somewhere 
Aragon’s ■ repeats-with-a- 
dtfterence arc many; However, amid 
and despite the hoLchpolch, Aragon 
has succeeded .In. conjuring up an 


of painters, and Paris the capital . 

KSy-* «■ situMlon which 


satisfaction ij 

through J^the ulfjj 

of his though, hi, kJ 
mastery ”, But that • 
are simply aStttBbf ^ 
plates preceded \nS\ 
small type, whlO 
superficial and pmS* 
Yet for the SSJJ. 
who wants to learaiJ] 
and intelligent wit*^ 
intuitively felt aheoi 
lived, how he ihouh, 
wrote and set ifi, J 1 
Matisse has a*i 
material to offer, hi 
more than a wllliMcd* 
Arapoa: he posidUj 
Bon s book to tie ttwk 
encompassing, fo, 
him every facility, Rb 
of reralntscing'frtdyt 
him to watch hlogL 
wrote of Steadhelh] 
minds ua : "He itnqfi 
opinions on paiotiti. j 
ates the masters m'h, 
that Is, from elltDriryJ 
And Aragon is quick ui 

I must he very fa 
respect. I hinrf 
deal about Matfati 
attempting to codvrts 
form or tlie colow r 
ings, and I am n 
Ing attributed dn . 
to his arm chain, g i 
to the objects ii kit 
well as to tils ftgtai 


But not evoiy vukr 
or allowed by a 
trace his book .with sail 
of flrst-mo dec 
of the arliiti 


Intimate portrait of Matisse himself, 
of his 'habits of working, of Ills use 
of models chosen for the appeal of 
their looks, of his Imaginative attach- 


mwt to objects and of his essential 
seriousness as an artist. The text Is 
spiced with instances of Matisse’s dry 
Wit' and piquant irony, and is. kept 
on a human level by the foibles of the 
Bhthoc,: •; ; ... .. 

This is above all not aii ’art-bdok, 
Qnd aijyone Seeking enlightenment 
on Matisse* stylistic' evolution, on 
hi* palette, qn hts use of • varibus 
technical .-means for different ’ pur- 
poses, even on thc origins and mean- 
M 1 * ‘us subject : ma tter, will find 


livina-rooms, $iud|M 
familiers, of his nil 
and of successive 
ing portrait* pr 
to all of this s&ue H| 
plates aiid another 
.chrome', and 'ana 
idea of the luta 
whole, It ; i«,direrttoi 
holder of such p»* _ ' 
standards of quality I 
should be pn tttew 
at least let u* be g« 
oho still' h fl s tbs mB* 
to do It. ’i 
Many . of tho : WW 
original .wriUitaM ? \Z 
Aragon bat uicIvom^J. 
found again 
Matisse: Eirllstt^ 
compiled by : Ijm'.id 
T his is’ an.: enor* 
volume, which ettt 
really Important 
and interviews.- ijj 
lotclllgendy. jm*. 
elaborate editorW J, . 
a conimepMry •iriw 1 
fascinating as 
had ? finely f 
a Wide culture 
maniitr of ’rtprtj 
•katew- what hdWajJJ 
how to say IT w* 
.abd a “cortvinoWLr 


, R. ropvi a : 

hive Knowledge: 

P Appmucli 

; Clarendon Press : Oxford 
irtiiy Press. L4.r>0 (paperback 

■ji lV KiiMvIndte is u welcome 
lion of important philosophical 
some of which have not been 
Util before. Tlmir theme is ihe 
i of objective knuwlodgc, and 
tier they form an impressive 
I of the growth of Karl Popper’s 
flpliy frum a fallibiUst theory 
ffenre in a general falllbilist 
i of knowledge which explicitly 
a realist, indetermiuisi and 
Jomiry inctapliysics. Whiie 
i manifests itself already in his 
writings, and indeterminism 
asi consistent with them, his 
doiuiry mcfanltysics is the 
[of a radical philosophical con- 
Bh-us lie dourly and gracefully 
1, It. moreover, exemplifies the 
whii'li lie shares with other 
ins of positivism, that meta- 
J niwitions, though emplri- 
immiuhle. are ameriahle to, 
Itiuigeahle hy, rulionnl orgu- 

H* core or I'rofcssor Pnpi»er’s 
sm lie hifi famuus nnsw^rs.to 
meuii questions about induc- 
jjmely whether induction is a 
;of valid inference nnd why it 
indlspensuble port in pruc- 
iv. His answer to the first 
is the same as Hume’s. 
,’tiidt "there is not a shadow 
i'lCdl argument " which would 
! the irtmsitioii front a sn- 
[ inductive premise lu an 
re cniidusion. His answer 
erond question differs radi- 
iiti Hume's. Wherces Hume 
ihiit empirical knowledge 
through our instinctive, 
i and thus hrotionul reliance 
L-litinn, Professor Poppor 
that knowledge, especially - 
le knowledge, grows through 
fcttiy rational procedure of 
hold, competing conjec- 
exposing them to rigorous 
M of ellminuting khose 
[the competitors which have 
Med. 

J&hhc has never, wavered ia 
Janii-ioductlvism ", . -be . has 
[the years, clarified and 
ed it. Thus ha Explains, in the 
S f of the Cellcetioii that, the 


ment 


Volume 
toil exi*tl!«! 


degree of a, theory's coa'iilmrution, 
in particular the wuy in which it ltus 
Aa Lvoiti- stood up to tests, i.s merely u report 


of past performance und not a for- 
wurd-looking probability, mul that 
thougli the . conjectural method is 
rational, it provides no guarantee that 
the successor of u theory will be an 
improvement nit its predecessor. 

in this book, as elsewhere, Pro- 
lessor Popper .pays generous tribute 
to his contemporary Alfred Tat ski, 
one of the foremost logicians of this 
century. lie not only accepts 
Tarski’s conception of truth, which 
ix a reformulation by means nf 
modern formal logic of the Jussicul 
correspondence theory, mid Tarski’s 
forntul analysis of logical conse- 
quence, but continues them into a' 
new und highly original account of 
“ verisimilitude ”, This account 
enables him, among other things, to 
render precise the sense in which 
sc ie otitic theories cun he compared 
in respect of their truili mid udsity 
content and the sense in which 
science aims at increasing the verisi- 
militude of its theories. Such n view 
nf the aim of science implies un 
acknowledgment of its evolution, but 
does not imply a deliberately Dar- 
winian account of the natural selec- 
tion of theories. To propose and 
defend an epistemological Duiwin- 
ism is one of the main tusks of the 
essays. Professor Popper expresses 
(heir central ideu by saying that 
human knowledge consists, at every 
moment, of those hypotheses which 
huvo shown their (cnnipnrutivo) fit- - 
ii oss by surviving in their struggle 
for existence, a competitive struggle 
which eliminates those hypotheses 
which arc unfit. 

Tlie process of growth, us under- 
stood und described hy Professor 
Popper, beurs d renturknldc simi- 
larity to Hegeliuit dialectics. In the 
dialectical contexts within which 
ideas emerge one omi distinguish tlie 
following stages! a problem situa- 
tion leading to one or more tentative 
theories, a stage of ci'rorelimi nation 
which is the result of tests afid crlti- 
' rising and which in its turn leads tb 
a new problem situation and tutu or 
mure new and tentative theories. 
Professor Popper is aware of the 
similarity . between his . qivh and 
Hegel’s dialectics and regards his 
various schematic versions, of the 
history of idoas u«- “ improvements 
and rationalizations” of the Hege- 
lian schema. Tlie main difference be- 
tween the Hegelian and the popnec- 
ian dialectics lies in Professor Pop- 


per ’e unumhigumis accept ante uf the 
law of contradiction. But he holds ns 
does Head, tluii the diulecticul 
growth ol knowledge leudx on the 
whole to theories of cvoi'-increusiiig 
truth content und cvcr-decrensiug 
falsity content. It is impossible here 
to describe the subtle and ingenious 
ways in which lie tries to combine 
biological Darwinism with bis own 
account of the growth of knowledge. 
He even proposes a new binlnguul 
conjecture which he regards as 
strengthening the theuiy of inuural 
selection. 

The knowledge, whose dialectical 
growth is the main topic of the essays, 
is not subjective. It is, like Hegel's 
Spirit, objective and independent of- 
individual thinkers, even though they < 


may be contributing to it. ft belongs, 
sicul objects, nor to the second world 


as Professor Popper puts it, neither 
to the first world or the world of 


or the world of subjective e> 
cnee, but to the third world nf objec- 
tive thought. Ilis inmnrliiui distinc- 
tion between three worlds hits to 
some extent liuen anticipated by 
Frege's futnuus distinction between 
three mil ms, n tea Ini of subjective 
presentations, a realm of external 
objects und a third rculm (cm 
Unties Reich) nf object ivu thought. 

A detailed cmnnari.soii betwecu 
l'regc’s three realms und Profes- 
sor Popper’s three worlds must 
bo loft to contributors to specialist 
journals, writers of doctoral theses ■ 
nnd— since Professor Popper is 
assured nf an honmiruhlc nWe in 
the history of philosophy— future 
historians. 

Even a brief review of this book . 
would violate its spirit if it did not, • 
at the very least, hint at some pos- 
sibly serious criticisms. One of tfieni 
might start with the remark, found 
towards the end nf the book, thut we 
have good reusems to think thut must 
of our theories “ are strictly speaking 
false” since they “ oversimplify or 
idcal<7c.the facts " ; proceed by pos- 
ing the problem of the logical- reut- • 
Hon between idealising .theories nod 
the idealized' furls to which they urp 
applied ; and propose a solution 
which avoids oversimplification by 
revising the Popperinu account of 
the third world and its relations to 
the other two. Yet, whatever the out- 
come of these and other criticisms - 
may be, it seems very safe to conjec- 
ture that' this collection of espays 
constituted a most important contri- 
bution to philosophy. . 
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Russia and lurope 

RLUNHARD WITTRAM 

Library of European Civilization, 78 illustrations. 8 in colour,' 
Cloth 0 SOD 320284 £2.25, paper 0 500 :Ull28x £1;25.- 

The United States and East Asia 

RICHARD VV. VAN ALSTYNR 

I.ibrary ol World Civilization. 65 illtist rut iunn, 8 in colour. 
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In :• 1964 tile _ RflJ>Wna 
fcwisln tire Ascendant, and - 
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of deeth. . .-'Still, this means tbaf 
Kanrs unrealistic ought ‘ implies 
’ ctfn ' ” must., he replaced by' Prp- 
■ f ess or' Gellner’S “‘must’ implies 
‘ ought ’ ”, Wo must ‘ accept the 
ejriel*6l»g‘ industrial universe and 
aught to recognise Us potentialities 
for the hnppincfcs of all. 
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■ * _ *■' **■ ’* * expreijs a, certain: disillusion. '-The - 

art or technology medicine fs stiliv 
reppccted, buf there js a reluctance ' 
on the part of many., ijtudents to 1 
study natural science and engineer- 
ing. and .there are empty places for ' 
these subjects in many universities. 

Politicians, sniffing for the winds of 
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I WILDWOOD 
I HOUSE 

I FEBRUARY 22nd 

I mary McCarthy 

I MEDINA 

■ ‘V??’ M F l *?. r,h y bring* to her account 

I ll " ,c I «. Metftae, Charaed by 

■ VjV SArm),r,,r l ,,s l ,art in the in famous 

■ massacre, all the biting intelH- 
{’ cncc w would expect from one of die 

■ lorcmnM arnica nnd novelists nf nur 

I nm[ pattfonae 

■ «’PP0»I «it» nl the Vietnam wir. 

1 HriNii /1,'Ki'A,' f.j.su net 

L.i„v r-WWHACKnpne? 

mmm v i n i a« . i* paper backs mm 

JACQUES ELLUL 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY | 

Jfi^ss&assasi 1 1 

. DWIGHT MACDONALD c ' 00Her - I 
AGAINST THE AMERICAN GRAIN I 

* Essays on t he effects of mass culture I 

90pitet I 

RICHARD A. FALK I 

THIS ENDANGERED PLANET I 

Prospects and proposals for Hum an I 

Survival... Ct , asm I 

JAN MYRDAL I 

sa« FA »™i I 

Ifon’ " v^v n r' Ur a Z' l 1 to rebc| - I 

tuc wYsUfiT.®"* X<linr 7 V"" I 

THE VINTAGE MENCKEN I 

• Gathered by Alistair Cooke. wpiut I 
H.L. MENCKEN . I 

PREJUDICES I 

ROBIN MORGAN (Ed.) i 

SISTERHOOD IS POWERFUL ' I 

An anthology of writings from the I 

Av omen s Liberation Movement, 1 

■ . EUGENE D. GENOVESE '• I 

IN RED ANO BUCK I 

^^S c fP ,or ? lions in Southern I 

and Afro-American History. ■■ ■ 

BERNARD. BAILYN * r '*3W I 

PQLITIci^ S 0FAM ^ R,tAN ' I j 

V : ^ s ^° n nature and ideology I ! 

of the American revolution. 9 opnet I . 
friedwch Nietzsche . I i 

BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL .1 » 

; Prdhidc to a philosophy ofthe* 1 • I t 
Lutute, .. ■ ; 1 

1 5 

MODERN fjJ BKARV- ? 


Social enemies 
or social victims? 


S ijcunY IN lipunily sick nf j (s 

Jjjfh ' L - s ‘ e ? s uf ^ent aie 

L *’ 1,1 1 be vamlHliyetl 

!,«.f i* nj'f.s, die broken yluss of 

l oud signs, [lie aerosol painr graffiti, 
| hc A U , ,lfc £ washrooms at Piccadilly. 


SIVA? 1 ' WH1TELEY, DRNN1E 
BRIGGS and MERFYN TURNER 

Dealing .with Deviants 

■ZTSpp. Hogarth Press. L3.25. 
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he wheels of justice 


K lll'NT : 

HB>n« 

pecker end Warburg. £3.50. 

hr the etymology of “ mug- 
may be. the word has now 
fmean robbery with violence 
nail group of young people. 
(9 of those crimes which do 
out of all proportion to the 
r the injury concerned. In 
Bled States it has for some 
Bused a general fear which 
Ebitrd city life and vastly 
B people's freedom and con- 
Er what is the use of belong- 
Be world’s biggest democracy 
ftus arc afraid to walk their 
^urhood streets or answer the 

is an attempt to 
l whole problem into the 
jmmon day. Wisely, Morton 
ins with the particular and 
to the general. His stnrting- 
he mugging and murder nf 
fork pensioner, Alexander 
which took place In his 
t in a run-down area of the 
the autumn of 1964. Four 
ierto Ricans were taken 
[rand jury. No true bill was 


found against the one accused by tlic 
others of the actual killing. At the 
final trial the jury could not agree 
on their verdict in the case of 
another. Two— the youngest, teenage 
brothers— were found guilty and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. Mr 
Hunt reconstructs the crime, the pre- 
tr i ] investigation and detention, the 
trials, the imprisonment, In doing so 
he builds up in the reader’s mind a 
mode] of the whole criminal justice 
process in New York, a model which 
is highly instructive and probably 
explains the business more cogently 
than any textbook. 

The writing is tackled in the delib- 
erate, descriptive and ultimately dis- 
cursive manner which is so congenial 
to American authors. The researdi 
has been enterprising and scrupu- 
lous] it carries the special kind of 
conviction which comes when a lay- 
man has got a good grasp of profes- 
sional mysteries. So fnr as can be 
judged, the facts are accurately given 
and the character-studies arc fair; 
Mr Hunt has certainly been frank in 
the latter respect, franker than an 
English author writing of living 
people in similar circumstances could 
have been. Detectives, suspects, 
prosecutors, export witnesses, do- 
fence counsel in their rich New York 
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Sky islands: 
cventura 

series 

LMERCER £3,50 

>gy Explained in 
Wales 

V fopfaiiicrf .series 

£3.50 

iistory of 
Jefrprk Tools and 
series.. 

ipression ' , ' 

JA GROVES £3.95 

Sinai Archaeology 
pumalofthc History 
gWhy and Technology 

S by JOHN BUTT £4.25 

Preting the : : 

her • . 

tital Guide for 
™Wm«qardener!, 
paid S(M>rtsmen 
0 HOLFORD . £3.25 ’ 
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The Severn & Wye 
Railway 

A History of the Railways 
of the Forest of Dean : Part 
One 

New edition 

Raihuap History series 

H \V PAAR £325 

Stannary Law . 

A History of the Mining 1 
Lnw of Cornwall and Devon . 
ROBERT R PENNINGTON £350 

Stiidies in Adult 
Education 

Volume 4 . 

Edited by THOMAS KELLY 

. £3.50 

Summer Saturdays in 
the West 

DAVID ST JOHN THOMAS and 
SIMON ROCKSBOROUGH 
SMITH .... £2,95 

Transport History ; 

VolupieS 

Edited by BARON F DUCFOU^ 

. - The Victorians and 
Social Protest - : •> y. 

/A Symposium . H 

;?Edtwd , *hjr J BUTT and :i - " ; 
V T-'F. CtARKE “ ' £4.25 

Woodland Crafts in' ... 
Britain .1 , 

_ Ah Account of, the Traditional . 
Uses ot^ Trees and Timbers 
in the British Countryside • : 
-Now edition ! 

•; . Herbert l edun % £3195 j 

v Dqoid & Charter Reprints - 
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Edited by OSCAR PARKfeS ; v . 
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; Tndustry (1819-20) )■ : ,v; 

:* V Volumes 1-J , ? 1 - 
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variety, judges— all conic lo life with 
a verisimilitude which some of the 
originals muy find displeasing. Imor- 
wews and transcripts supply Mr 
Hunt with his dialogue (how did he 
persuade anyone to reveal so much 
of what took place In the Jury- 
room ?), and he has been at pains to 
evoke the scenes and scenery of the 
action in a dramatic mid graphic 
style. 

The police investigation shows 
the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s officers in varying lights. 
Uiey make elementary mistakes in 
tlio early stages, breaking the 
scene-of-cnme rules j then the 
inst pet. acumen, drive and herd 
work of the detectives overcome the 
classic difficulties of catching hit- 
and-run offenders, the break- 
through coming by enthusiastic use 
or non-existent powers to harry 
everyone in the vicinity " known to 
the police” until the essential 
Informer emerges with tlio tip. The 
defence, which is so often the 
defence when there is no other, 
was that police brutality had extor- 
ted False confessions. Tho reader 
must weigh this for himself; Mr 
Hunt limits himself to the facts and 
“Oir probable significance. It seoms 
likely, however, that the confessions 
were genuine and tho allegations of 
torture untrue. 

Daumier would have recognized 
some of tiie lawyers lu the case — 
die hangers-on waiting for dock 
briefs, the portentous and overbear- 
ing defender reeking of success, the 
self-proclaimed idealist, the deadly, 
all-for-convictlon prosecutor. There 
is also a Black woman lawyer, on 
Impassioned advocate of the cause 
of the deprived, possibly os pre- 
judiced in her own way as nnv 


the Concent of legal truth when they 
have been brought up with the idea 


Thu book does not make clear why 
the accused were aduniant in plead- 
m P not guilty when n heavy sentence 
might so easily have been uvoided. 

Tlio penal problem is posed In the 
uccomiL uf the imprisonment of tl.e 
two youLhs. At the time oF their 
being found guilty ilia life sentence 
was mandatory for their crime. With 
full remission they will havo lo serve 
twcniy-six-Biid-a-lialf years in prison. 
Both prisoners have shown signs of 
grace in the .cducnl ioiuil progress 
they have mudu and in their genera] 
attitude. If rcEurm is the prime object 
P f „P er, al sanction, why doom it to 
failure In such coses as this by inflex- 
ibly long Incarceration ? A useftil 
view of what often seems the foolish 
endlessness of the American system 
of appeals Is given: the admini- 
strator may well complain of its 
inconel usiycncss, because admini- 
strators like to nlo things away, but 
for the prisoner tho possibility of 
appeal is a source nf hone and 
vitality. 

The stale of crime in American 
cities today is terrifying. The con- 
servatives clamour for the police lo 
have more freedom of action ; the 
liberals cluniour for them to have 
less. Herbert Pnckur's distinction of 
the contradictory approaches Ameri- 
cans make to crime is apposite: they 
want crime controlled, but they want 
it controlled only by the due process 
of law, with Escobedo, Ail ran Jo, 
Gideon at at, os the landmarks. The 
" ends ” and “ means ” debate lias 
been in Mr Hunt’s mind throughout 
the book. 

One large area of this debate, 
which Is only another form of the 
reatest of ull political problems, 
hat of how much the state shall take 
nd how much die citizen shall have, 
s to be found in the vast and increas- 
fig business before . the criminal 
purts, wttb accumulations of arrears 
a at are lit. themselves a denial of 
itstice. Mr Hunt is on- the side of 
ae angels: "There is no funda- 
lental conflict between the fight 
gainst crime and the extension of 
ue process ; It takes only money 
nd manpower (o have both at the 
same time/' The important thing is 
1°. have a criminal justice systonv 
which is so palpably fair (bat It com- 
mands the support, of the! great 
majority of citizens, including esnecL' 
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THE BRONTES 
AND THEIR 
BACKGROUND: 
Romance and Reality 

Tom Winnifrlth 

The Brontes are someth his of an 


CHltlJiy ill EngHsli literature. Widely 
read by tlic nubile, their novels have 
had a mixed reception from literary 
critics. Tom Wlnni/rith makes a 


fresh attempt to discntanslo the 
facts of the Brandis' lives and back- 
ground frnm the fUiimi which they 
wrote and has been written about 
them. 


VARIETIES 
OF ENGLISH 

G. L. Brook 

A study of the variety In modern 
Lugihh i • the tnnguaKc nf Journal- 
ists, public sneakers, lawyers, scien- 
tists nnd children, regional dialects 
and slang, it is a pica for linguistic 
tolerance, n plea liascd on the firm 
belief iliac the language can only 
achieve its greatest use ful nets by 
means nf such tolerance. 


SOUTH INDIA: 
Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow 

T. Scarlett Epstein 

W7J>. fifteen years after her fiist 
visit. Dr Epstein was aide to return 
to the two Mysore villagei which 
provided the material for her widely 
acclaimed work, Economic Dcralon- 
Snclnf Change In South 
Jntiia. The changes that have taken 
place tn the Intervening years arc 
the subject of the present book : a 
discussion or the political and social 
imp] (catkins of growing prosperity 
In South Indian villages. - 


FUEL POLICY: 

A Study in 
Applied Economics 

Michael V. Posner . 

An examination of the analytical 
and factual issues wide It must be 
raced ■ in the formulation ' of a 
national fuel policy. This, the only 
work on the subject, makes guesses 
about- future resources but the 
methodology for arriving at and 
changing these guesses makes it 
vita] to anyone Involved In formu- 
lating economic- policies. 


CRIME 
or DISEASE ? 

Antony FJew 

New Studied in r 


Philosophy : 

Fhtfassor Flew here attacks the pre- 
sent gross ’qver- extensions of: (he 
notion of mental tfhoase on both 


sidprort 


therefore It'resp on 4 iole : 

£2.25 . 

ROUSSEAU: . 

An - Iotrpdiicf iori .to his 
political Philosophy 

'^T HWI. : ’.V't * 
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perspective s .. ' • - - 
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EDWARDIAN 
ENGLAND 
1901-1915 

Society 2 s) FVditics 

DONALD READ 

'Historians like Dr Read 
understand (the period) better 
then those of us who were born 
into ir, and help us to 
understand it too' CP. Snow 
Financial Times 
'An admirable antidote to the 
present coffee-table notion of 
dtp Edwardian era* 

The Scotsman 
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. material rtciV bring *Hib 
^cyclopedic sfqfy piftiah'. 
.Wren tfus plantif up fdjfie 


fdvjShtable-vvorfc.of ; 


JpMlwwilly been observed as 
’ ’ c n * ! ll « major paradoxus of Rus- 
sian liuiiory (liar t | ie onnressivc 
iPKime of Nu-ltolns I, which wit* 

Sro2icJ ,,,,r i,,,d 

in.OKiass, nevertheless col i aided 

leciiiid ,,f raniai fcalile iutul- 

tCLiiiiil m tivily. A lexiindcr Herzen 

could just, finbiy spoil k of „ .strik- 

3nLi tnod i nl - ,,,,ti y i,l d Politicul 

slavery mill mwiini intclJcci uhI 

11 1 ‘ la * «« die real,,, „f Rcncnil 

of ill. li. 1 . ?l S,nk,,,M ‘■hniitrt eristic 
" Hl ® Rwswun* w,is nut inventivc- 
3K h, » « 11 n itli.it* dojtrct 1 of rSJoJ. 
b r? S “m ,dw « “ f "tliers. and 
j ■ 111,1 cun flic t that 

I'U’Ud in Russia t»llnwiii|>> the nub- 
jcuhn,, ill lft.|(i af tke first Jfi 
jliiatloycv's Phihuophieol Uu e ) X 

iSjete?!? t' lf 'taught, 

L.spou.illy tlie ideas first of Schelfiiin 

and il, L .„ ,.f n, M |, iL" 

wiMHion. The lieuted lielmcca 
si; llu, | WWennVer., .ml 
?)lu\ oplulcs have been viewed hw 
some as essentially a r j S in 

wc;r,'i, '■' ,nis - ,,f 

WI1IU1 file consul vuihe followers of 

vlrt 'X. ™-e K, 'b 

U,M i l,,c mwti ■udicsil Hegelians, j 

' &^rsss; i 

' ^ d sl( 4» an clni| non t and l>i ttcr eon 1 

S»JT,. ,,r K,,SJiii, ' s Cll,| urfll past ‘ 
aroused the s nvnnhii^ « 


[wires iif the “ Remarkable Decade ” 
have hud rlioir lives and their ideas 
investiKHied at considerable length, 
there are, however ubvinus gaps in 
rue literature on the great debate. 
Soviet historians have devoted little 
attention to the Slavophiles, analys- 
ing them mainly iu terms of dioir 
relations with such radical thinkers 
as Herzen and Cheniyshcvsky, mid 
serious study uf the Slavophile out- 
look has been left to Western 
scholars. N. V. Riasnnovsky’s 
Russia ami the West in ilia Tench- 
m S of the Slavophiles has re- 
mained the outstanding survey of 
the ideology and constitutes the 
best mi rod net inn tu the subject. 
el V r . Christoff's exhaustive 
study of the life mid timught nf 
A. S. Khomyakov was the first of a 
projected five-volume Fntrmluctinn 
to Ah nctee/it h- Century Russian 
Slavophilism, but the second volume 
on Ivan Kireevsky lias still not 
appeared. Kireevsky, however, was 
flic subject of n learned and impres- 
sive study by Khorhard Mtiller, a 
tiCMiuiu scholar, published hi 


inl n i!?rt **’ f t? y set ■taut defin- 
*1U« «uul describing the iiaiui-o n f 

the national essence of . 

w il a ;, pra,s, ™. , . hose native ^ virtues 

**» fc»<n,v n .. ail J iberaore cS,fu1 


, i.uiiiiMiieu in 

r- t -olognc 111 J9fib, hihI now, with the 
l •i|>peurance nf I'.urnpcan and Mus- 
t cnvitc, vve have the first detailed 

• study in P.iiglisli of the mail some- 

• limes dubbed “ilie Father of Slavn- 
; pluliKin ", 

i Abboft Hleasoii's book is subtitled 
; 'Ivan Kireevsky and the Origins uf 
Slavophilism M and is based on a 
doctnin! dissertation. Tt is essen- 
tially a carefully researched bio- 
graphy which ulso recounts the 
developments of Slavophile doctrine 
by drawing upon Kireevsky's letters, 
diaries and journals. Based entirely, 
so Ear as one can see, on published ■ 
materials, -it contains no striking 
archival discuverios, und iu Lite sec- 
tions on Kireevsky's varying atti- 
tudes towards Kurope and Russia 
mid in Clip analysis of the sources of 
jus thinking Mr Gleason Jeans 
heavily on Muller. Tie has, however, 
read widely and wisely, and where 
Muller tended perhaps to make 

tliEr ihJ ni t ,l,,u-e entwistent . 

Ltuiumr than he - was, 1 'stressiiTff ’ile. 

doubtful claims concerning tho ioflu- ‘ 

fs. ,,f ■1 dleI,i,, « and Hegel, ^h- 
Gloason takes a more moderate line 
and .is more convincing. Above all 
he rejects Miilier's somewhat extra- 

thm "I' “ !,d P' adojfl «l conclusion 
Qi 1 ^ e » v **X • was not really a 

Slavophile at all, .but' occupied a com- 
pheated position betweeif the Slava* ' 
ph des a nd the W estern i/ers. As 1 Mr 
Gleason points nut, . ■ 


oppnsitiuu huiwccn . (he ahsiract 
s ratiuiiaiisni of i he Wesl and the 
i- integral Chrisliun civilization uf 
'} Pre-Peinne Russia at the heart of 
•• the nmeter. Ivan Kireevsky played 
‘ a pnnmry— perhaps l he priniarv — 

" fP ,e *" {he util i/iii ion and elahorn- 
[ tlt ? n ,,f both these eleniems into a 
* . coherent structure. 

This then, is n careful hiogiaphi- 
i cal study with i lie main emphasis on 
i the development of Kireevsky’s 
. ideas. I here are some valuable 
comments flu die iniluence on him of 
his brother Peter and of Khomyakov, 
i and Mr Gleason looks carefully at 
tho impact nf his wife’s religiosity 
and Ivan s relauniis with her ennfes- 
snr l iluret, and i lie- Oprinu elder, 
Makury, on Ins changing views. He 
brings out well Kireevsky’s aristo- 
cratic j fasiidionsiiess and his luleuis 

5!„f.-hST y c, itic ’ a,,d some 

tilling [irful comments on fonr of 
n Kireevsky’s out- 

look in the 18-IOs. There are some 
minor factual errors — for instance, it 
was not Andrei Turgenev who wrote 
fiom Puns to Vyazemsky about 
Kn Levsky s 1 Survey nf Russian 

h^T'ir 8 ^ 9 ’ • t ut his y° lin Bcr 

biothe! Alexander— but in general I 
Mi Gleason - is meticulous in hi$ 
research, lucid and orderly in his * 
pi csentanon, and sober in Iiis judg- 1 
meats. . h t 

Students of Kireevsky’s “ friendly 1 
enemy , Peier Cliaadayev, have lung 1 
been in debt to Raymond T. McNallv. I 
who gave us In 1966 the first com- 1 
Pie e critical edition of the French 1 

LpS/L? C C , !,;, l udai ’. ev,s Philosophical 1 
Letters and then m 1969 an English 1 
translation of chose texts. Ifis lutest 
work, Chaadayev and His Friends . is ti 
^whiit .lUrranged and untidy! J 
rC(l ,. ,,y misprints, renetitivo. n 
und makmg rather shrill claims of S 
pi igmnlity, but at tho same time 
immensely sLimiilutine and {nfnrinu- i 

Sf V CI»..n!’j ‘ itS,nr Mc W* k »°wledge 

of Cluiadayev iimrerials is u n rivalled, li 
he has discovered m uch now material !i 
in Soviet archives, und ]u$ li st of S 
source muterin I , n .i . k ut fc 


^ree. material and . hibliogcuphv 


Professor McNallf 
lively sections on. Cl 
sit Co n to the ddcir 
Nationality.' his des 
tian Churches, and- 1 
influences upon bin: 
here to provoke mu 
much to challenge; 
lieves with Aristotle i 
tion is tin? beg inn ini 
fessor McNally's md 
.most readers not 1 i 
formed but tt JiiUe'H 


I should like to make it clear that 
■£i*,l!T Senc stl,dy did » ut arise 

new y dhin° m f! ny ri llccul1 Ju)ntion nf 
new tin t a. In the course of mv 

worked out, I 
rfiinat’ n . fre iP ,nt erpretnlio« of 
Chaadayev sbluce in the etitire 

!Cs?t° f RuSSian aud El,r opean 


Slavophilism must 
place the idea oF ihe imV and ijie 


, " fresh irtterpietatlon M is not 

easily sum mari zed, but will be faint 
»*■ in outline.^ rwdefs of rfSfSSr 


RAYMOND HUTCHINGS r 

Seasonal: Influ cnees Id Soviet ' ■ ’ 

Industry, • ... .. 

? x £ l ^ d University Press - jor 
Cpit|iani ( : House. £4. 

tike - W wiiler before 

rTm R - aj J mond Hwtthings was justi- 
f^? i f ul M ,resscd h y the severity Q f 

impact of lus f i rsj. encounter with the 
- jSlipiy uudcnld ullimqtuiy had as its 

Itappv. and 5* 


and the weather 


tion and jn the 1920s remained stable 



introduction of central 
ttaen** of the 1920s, the,. 
.Spvlet aidhorfMes Intended to elliiil* * 

uate such luaiiifestatmns of capitalist 
sbmuaneity. Ennmioiui efforts were 
made ap^arcmly. with some succew 
to extend the Iqngtii 'nf the hit 
seamii j audi hrii result of- 

SSS.!? at wlrat.the 

■ J'-T ha. summer 


to wore marked j n 
Sudv' B Ir l f dua ? y ; ftnd , 'n a detailed 
r»°>» va , s . t amount of. scattered 
fq5n ?V»tchmgs shows that in the 

£fe 2 r SStiFSF- fis 

.*. u summer quarter. aA 
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iplit-level listening 


[as MUWCT : 

(e, nuis-itiuc. pocsie 

Tdris : Senil- 29fr. 

i- 

j ’ Ruwet is Professor of 
Itks oi Vincennes, aud the 
«f bonks on generative gram- 
id the theory of syntax. In 

i t, musique. potfsic he brings 
r u?n or his essays on music 
berry, five for each art. 
doul he is concerned with the 
tJod of the methods of 
‘al linguistics to wnrks of art, 
I essays range from general 
gallons of die problems 


el miolyscs of Rumcau, 

w. Louise Lub£ and 

poetics and musical arm lysis, 
jr Kinvet argues, Imvc by and 
anuincil at the stage of the 
iul gniinnuu's ; by ndopLtng 
lols provided by structural 
gs and generative grammar, 
jinking use af their methods 
in, an Immense step forward 
imic both in the understand- 
Ip way an functions, and in 
.to terms with individual 
t Lfwi-Siruuss has already 
the way by his use of 
p; to renovate anthropology, 
jhid Romun Jakobson have 
pw this can work for poetics. 
t Rowet’s tone is quiet and 
plcal, as befits a scientific 
{r. and one who feels more- 
etlie main buttles have been 

r wuu und that what is now 
Ihe hard work of consoli- 

jartiuE-point is Jukobsou's 
jeiuark dial poetic language 
[relations of equivalence, 
llstic of the paradigmatic 
>axls of substitutions) upon 
Wnuulc axis (the axis of 
•lions), and Ids models are 
rs Own analyses of sonnets 
Jluirc and Shakespeare. 'But 
I aware of the dangers of a 
ppchaulcnl transposition of 
L Procedures to works of 

! «f c £i l r a ?, ot ■ Jukobson, 
rm his failure to recognize 
■ structural semantics., 
Pd large, his method . has all 
“ Md vices of jakobson’s 

s!l !r wct i insklsfir8t of oil 

S™ se ol»g. os. we ore too 
do » 8 one-for-ohe. 
o word and an 
real world, or between 
Wits sound, we have to see 
music as tnado 
2*5 s .tf e T. 9 , of different 
which has .Its own 
.W-eoce, and each of 
^ or scrutiny. 

rhTu ph0no . lo l J '’ syntax,* 
rtyihm, pitch, duration, 
~once analysed, can then. 


I 


3 

A 


he icimegratcd. They will then 
be seen not to fit tidily on lop of 
cucli other, but to coiinicrpuint each 
other in complex ways. 

Hl , ?.. vktue Sll<dl a11 approach is 
well illustrated by tile essay an the 
role of words and music in vocal 
music. Traditional aesthetics, even 
m the hands of so astute a philoso- 
pher of art as Susuime Longer, would 
assimilate the words entirclv to the 
music, thus suggesting that we do 
not need to hear the words of a song 
or opera or know the language in 
which it is sung. JJut, Professor 
Ruwet points out, so far us the pho- 
nologist is concerned, the level of in- 
formation remains constant whether 


~ *-* ui out* j-iuiii mere 

Professor Ruwet goes on to argue 
that in vocal music we have two basic 
systems, or languages, in dialectical 
relationship, it being up to the com- 
poser to bring them ns close together 
or keep them as far apart us he likes. 
Each of these languages in turn has 
its own multiplicity of systems, the 
syntactic pattern enunterpointing the 
metrical, the metrical the phonologi- 
cal, etc. By dc-composing works or 
fragments of works into these differ- 
enL systems and revealing the rela- 
tionships that obtain witliin each ono. 
Professor Ruwet thus helps to free 
us from large theoretical errors us 
well as front an oversimplified analy- 
sis of individual artefacts. 

Nevertheless, his book is hardly 
nu unqualified success. For one 
thing, the . detailed structural 
analyses seem often to come 
down merely lo a statement 
of the obvious, as in the remark, 
after ten pages of analysis, that in 
Baudelnirc’s sonnet. “ je te domic 
ces vers ”, the "je’' is both writer 
and protagonist, while the “ tu '* is 
the recipient only and not the 
reader. Tnis is ohvfous to anvutie at 
a first reading of the poem.' More- 
over, when Professor Ruwet does 
venture some genera] comments, 
they do. not . inspire - one iWtb con- 
fidence. He remarks, for instance, 
that the lust line uf that same Baude- 
laire sonnet, “Statue uux yeux dc 
jais, grand angc au front d’airaln! ” 
evokes “an exterminating angel, 
such as the statue of the Coimiieqda- 
tore But that statue, however 
much It inay spell doom for Don 
Giovanni, Iu its moral and ethical 
ability stands for just about every- 
thing that the line does nor evoke, 
though pertinent parallels ubpund in 
nlnetecnth-century art, from Keats's 
“ Moneta " to Pater's “ Mona Lisa ". 

. Such lapses have more thnn local 
importance, for Professor Ruwet is 
claiming that his type of analysis ut 
last puts criticism, on a scientific 
footing and eliminates the false in- 
terpretations to which traditional 
critics were prone. But this Is just 
what it cannot do. Tho centra! 
issue is that of the criteria nf selec- 


tion. If tliurc in e u great uiuiiv levels 
to bo analysed in u work, then whut 
cnteriu do we use when relating 
these to the whole work ? The 
author rightly takes Jakobson and 
l-evi-Siruuss to tusk for ignoring ilii* 
problem m their unu lysis uf “ l.es 
Uiots uml simply making as ex- 
linustive an analysis us possible on 
ns many differem levels us pos- 
MbJe, leaving it tu .someone else tu 
come along and iniegnitu it nil Tm 
llieni But this is Just the trap inui 
which lie fulls also ; or rather, his 
own uttempis at iniegrulimi ulwuys 
seems tp he se|inr.uc mid distincL 
activities from the anulvM-^ | lioni- 
se Ives, and just as much .subject to 


critics. 

Tlie issue is comiilicuLed bv u Iiis- 
inricul problem wliich both* Jakob- 
son and Protcssor Ruwet appear to 
iRiiore. For most art, until this L-en- 
llir A )} 10 prinie fncus is ihe simple 
unfolding of the illume. This is us 
true of sonata form iu dusslcul 

5JJJF u\ - l . ls ,° r rl,L ‘ fuditioiml 
■iflvcL but it m ulso true nf sunnets 
and fugues. It Is arniiiiil this nrim- 
m;y meaning that the other levels 
Jg™ .fl? 5 ntlv !jS ? » 01 “SaiiiM tills 

rrPrnvte? JI,L ‘ «■»!■■■ of the 

ciitciion of integration docs not. 

l, f ca,ISt1 11 is always the sm- 
race story or central arguinont 
winch provides this. But with Mnl- 
lurmd and Dehussy, with Webern 
and Robhe-Grillct, that is no longer 

iS N( *. clement domi- 

nates . there is no foreground und 

ihn^ IOim< ‘ A * 11,0 Lvels und all 
the elements are equally importunt. 

Structuralist criticism, which is 
fieuvily Indebted to Russian Furmu- 

^PHngs Horn the same roots 

pffnnV°l er " 8 r rt ’ *} nd • * s ' decentralizing 
effect is perfectly suited to such art! 

I hot is why Professor Ruwet is at 
his-most successful in Ids analysis of 
P^bu^y. But. by ignoring this his- 
torical dimension of its a-historlcal . 
Dent, structuralism nor only goes . 
against the gram df earlier art (very 
evident here in ihe analysis „f j 
Louise Lab6 sonnet), hut also, and 
more importantly, it conceals the 
peculiarity and originnlity.of modern 
art. ■ 

It is high Lime structuralism 
became conscious of its own ideo- 
logy. For the literary critic or musi- 
cal analyst it provides n highly use- 
ful tool, and,-. In the bands of some- 
one who fs aware of the precise valua . 
aud limits of such a tool, it can lead 
to some very importnm work. Pro- 
fessor Ruwet is far frotn being such a 
critic— and yet, how many literary 
cntics, let alone; linguists; in this 
country, could claim an intimate 
knowledge of ' tlie music of the 
troubadours, of Webern and Boulez, 
or such a real interest in the prob- 
lems of ancient and modern, art ? 
The question, ulus, is purely- rhetor- 
ical.' *• • - 


restoration 


U/f.'KAj . VV..'. 
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KSiSSg reprinted In- 
(s ^'^^tange from 

writings 
Professor i* 
oFihia - 
, -WndSight.; ; ; The : 

: werh Se te tte ^ v : umbrig 
jfeadeiri . { «nc|- 


■ lection. He pursues his tasks elfi- 
ciently and tenaciously, without j<rin-- 
■' Ing thosp liiiguistlc wOlf-'packs whose 
aggressiveness: so often gets the 
bettor of their jiidgitnem. Thus Pro-i 
:: fessor Haugen never fell for the ex- 
' J tessss of Aiiiarlcan 1 nnti-norniative . 
structurbllsm.' To him; standards' in ^ 
language have always been part, of 
1 civflized. behaviour. Nor does he in- 
r dtilge iq airy theorizing: even the 

• more theoretical papers,' .siiclt.jni 

The Analysis of Linguistic :BorrpW- 
■' mg ", , sfk’k. close to concrete . data ' 
'. Ubrived -both from the Hold end from ' 

: the library. •' .. 

• Generally,. -Professor Huugen has. 

.1 ljiMn4".nm4l,;ul,lla nmlilnme p1l«p' tft . 


HEB 



because of their lack of integration 
into the society where they live and 
, work. ■ • - ■ ' 

- The unavoidable ireakndss pf $ 
collection like this Ip that it is sugi'.^ 
goptiye rather ^Imrt exhaustivc. Sohip\ V 
papers, like the one on reSearcll into • 
the linguistic problems of Scandina- 
vian Immigrants to 'America (1942),. 
ought to have been updated, at Iqist 


in it .bibliographical footnote. Among 
thei areas fligt now need further dis- 
cussion in a Scandinavian content ard' 
tho 1 bilingual situations 1 on * the..,'' 
Diiiilsh-Geman frontier and in FJft'; ‘ 
land, not to' iheiitldii tfrd rccarir dlffl- r ■: 


tho 1 bilingual situations ' on * die. . 
Danish-German frontier und in Fjn-\. 
land, not to mentldri tlie rdeefit dtfflv '> 

■ Aiflkiao nhuiiA/1 hti lltn InHiiti *’'Li 






i’^V-tbd ‘tecalflm, M 

Smg sffi 

if twO 1 .afwio: ? 


' W|V39W>. livun*.. uxu. 

* found ndilhwhile problems db^p’ to, 

1 Jioniej believing that every aspect bf 
languaga can bp 'studied, m tlffi. 
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Industries 

A. W. J . Thomson and L. C. Hunter 
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£4-70 ncl cased £1-95 ncl paper 
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A Study sponsored by ilie Centre lor I iiviroii menial Studies 

Edited by Peter Cowan 

A group of (he most distinguished experts on urban planning 
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£2-50 nel 
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Ralph Rowbotiom 

with Jeanne Balk, Stephen Lang. Maureen Dixon, Elliott 
Juqucs, Tim Pack wood and Heather ' T olliday 

Willi the impending reorguni/nl itin' 'of the National Health . 
Service In view; this work presents itfull report oft he 
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Research Unit.' The book questions fundamental assumptions 
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Mcdes of Individualism and 
Collectivism 

John O'Neill , v 

The collect ion pf papers in i ]h> book represeni the mafn 
! stages ]n n long-standing debate on crucial problems in tho ’ 
.'philosophy and methodology of the social sciences. - 
> £4 ‘7S net cased £1-90 net pujier 

The New -Australia 

. Edmond Marin la Masl^e translated by . 
Russel Ward 

'First published in .1883 ih Paris, ihi*> ben>k is a fascinating 
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throiigh Aust ra)ia. H is « unising and oft cn hn ir-ryising 

Azftron khp^r Lntf I An'ni liain 1 .% ...if. if J - 


hiMoricalpori rails ofciirty A^stuHia now' tiVaflnble. ' 

£4-00 net; • 

The Thinking MacHiiiO 
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; .;A n examjn ationlofriiuri ku^ -aatt the pereiujiul questions of- 
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Michael. Holt and O.T. (E. Marjorani' .• ■ ■ 
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‘ ilh Hrtrtflrit. akI Ahir v> 1 11 IhiuL'r «li< UiW «iiul- n ra... • • • - 



luuyuugu tun u p sLuujca. in ure 

.Speech of American inunigram*. This - 
^explains why language cp hhn Is mo/c 
i ■ diait a mere ; calculus . of : 1/jig id^nfc 
tinrnihniu - TKn Im'm'oha. niriplrfR ’.nF ' 




'symbblk. Tb’o. liunVaoe a^ejdls ^f ; 
y POcibl)iigui sties receive’ a grc|r dcid 
pf sympathetic, though : 'uuseij_d- 

ittieiitalj2edi altenUph-v ProS^s sor 
Haugen's r own". ’Norae-Amerjcnn ■ 
background helps to ceiiieht his coo- 

tilrtviMU 'aliAL' a l.iAfti'iflllZl neiiAAS 'ltd 


• stl.ch ' ps th£ osseVtion dint bcfflrO 
tlitf Ufneteeoth .cehwfyklf lljtgtihd«;-r" 
wtis hormaHve A ar£ eutqoly 
■ to;: die bbok’s Qrguinorrt,. jt; : 

.’ . ■ Professor Hdiigoh liiiiiSeif dicing- '. •*;« 
uisljes '.between-: : ,.tlie v ProcruMeani;'.'”. 

IlniVhlet llndHti Jn tH'dtPk nr 1 ■ 


Th^Kihgis OLiieiir 


able : k overs! niplificati An . iwmeh. 
equates bllingualisni with; .a social 
handicap’ Ho knows '‘that. iivhCro 
bllirigua 1 4- suffer- tli^y- do so not 


because ].pf v;the»i < : khowleiiac ■ ot- 
[.‘lfinguagfr ■ bit because of tbeff lack ' 
! bf ; longicige skll.H, ■ and bernapl 


, ciUeap ljnaiuSt paflcr toxica h up. tliq/t 1- 
Augehh; ’^tables Ip - the' belieLtliat ’’ ■ 
anynicss cqffbtJiiadeat iensJto Hide y 
bit (Id lei; In tliOgfc'iljftiris^hO.teidlL .;: 
Has as a; thfeorett^lly-iaiadeji^Wiv T -. 
culeari; addfis dpe of tli&j^Qststinia*;;-. ; 

• {atirig, Sensible . flnd 'AlmlueptiiT 1 
tblnk^rs of-hls gcnei-aiton iri Jjogulf v,r. 
dcs l and . socioliilguimW;'. .fte:-''aitq.'; „ . 
A rj ® S. Dll ■slimfld both tl>a Akcn .rJ 

1 J for-* making thc^ T^P^i 1 -'fltpltl 1 - 
; fcDdily accessible, • ■) 


^riturypoenr'in whfch 
ejivcshiscnrly 1 ire.“TJte; 


fuUealiTw&t inR»riftft|ivd- ;ih<At uinliorihitive. rttb'derh : : vr : 

•j i qH of 'PP •• 


■Hefpw^ 

si. 


i •j ■■ ** V 'j * . 
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An End to 
Confrontation 

Bhutto's Pakistan 

B. G. Verghese 

A renowned Indian Editor writes 
ooout peace prospects between 
India and Pakistan after the recent 
war. 

June 72 cloth I66pp £1.80 

The Liberation War 

Mohd. Ayoob 
K. Su brahman yam 

An authentic account of Indo-Paki- 
Btan war over Banpla Desh. Deals 
wlln political nod military con- 
flicts and international responses. 
May 72 cloth 32Qpp E2.50 

Uponisods for All I 

Chltrita Devi | 

This English Inngungo rnnderrnn I 
SJ'® Upnniaado— the ancient I 
Hindu texts— provides the answer I 
to me man's quest lor truth nnd I 
I freedom. ■ 

Dec 72 cloth 412pp E4 I 


The business of authorship » v the left 

[AN A. MISDOIV : with u letter (now in the Natiunal new imh)kh,.r J 


IAN A. (GORDON : 

.John Gall 

‘I«PP. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 


Maharani 


I Jarman! Dass 

A fabulous collection of true inside 
Slones about exotic and sensuous I 
lives of Indian princesses and 
royal mrslresses. Author served 
Indian Maharajas for 50 years 
end uccomponiod ilium gn tlieir 
amorous trips to private retreats 
in India and Europe. 

Sop! 72 cloth - 270pp Ulus 
£2.25 

Indian Sexology 

Khazan Chand 

SSS?.?* M. Concept, at ihdian 
Sexology in its entirely. Based on 
ancient Indian scriptures and 
sculptures. 

Ocl72 cfolh fiQOpp Ulus 
£7.50 

The Public Sector 
in Indio 

.S- L, Jalsuvaf ' 

A. dejaited study of Ihe Govorrt- 1 
merit s participation ln industry I 
end business. ” . } . . ■ 

' Oct 71 ; ; cloth 228pp lliuel 

: £3.60 1* 

Gandhi's Challenge I 
to Communism I 

€S. N. Dike hit J 

Sw.f?® ,y J lcal J? lud y 0[ Gandhftfhl 

Jhiiu« p ? y : busses . Gandhi^ 
challenge to qommunlsm- and hi? 
alternative economic order. 

: M*r 72 . 1 doth iB6pp C2,so 


I GUls life, as chronicled by Ian 
(.onion, inclines one to speculate on 
mo u n professionalism of Scottish 
writers. Whether from grinding 
new! io tarn a living which the pen 

Bur . k f frit not .WJy (Fergnsson, 
ni r % £S\ a tQ act ma »y other 

vfcilnii 'Wl* ? r from a lack oi con- 
viction in their own powers— from 

whatever motive, no Scot before 

h mS 0,l ,if ms ,,avo dedicated 
niSLJf whuIIy to t ie craft of writ- 
"Ig. Certainly Galt— who in The 

CtSHrS, H ” d Entail reached, in 
CoJendge s opinion, " the first rani of 

sriHS’js ,ore - 

After schooling in l rv lnc ami 
iKcnack, and some years of clerk 

Sitssii : 

tea Swears: i 

wpxthssS S i 

i 

mmm i 

art 1 

nen. in 1* ■' **“"«« with' part-' Gi 

=iX^ ol !;s B . or books "W. « 

TtiriKIdm h ; le 5' call,slt «M a«ed in 

IT!? S 


with ii letter (now in the Natiunal 
Library of Scotland) in which Galt 
expresses Ins pleasure in Wilkie's 
paintings, seen in the Academy in 
1806 and 1807, and talks of his own 
wish to describe » the peciiliariiies 
of conduct, opinion and notions 
i “n« lg ■ 1 ,e l^sunny ... in the 
colloquial manner of our antient 
humorous ballads ; but business 
uherting my attention here to other 
objects, has hitherto prevented me 
from accomplishing the design ”. He 
enclosed two such sketches in vers? 1 
one of them, “The Penny W?d- 

Sg» was ll,e subject of Wilkie's 
famous picture. 

But between ihix letter of 1807 

‘‘IS?? 1 * *f lf,e Wsk puh- 
Jishtd iii 1821, came a long string of 

books that seen; quite irrelevant to 
J*alt s mam achievement : a Life of 
Wolsey; a collection of “five 
iJjJSJJ, b,ft »k vurse tragedies he had 
wilrten during periods of longueur 
on hn travels"; short lives nf 
Adnurais Ruwke, Byrrth and Rodney • 
fwo volumes on The Life andStil 
tL* Eenjamin West ; B novel 
based on his travels ; a poem on the 
Cnisudesj and a nlimber if te«! 

ntt ir 'fi ,1n * to bQ !?V Fev 

i r 819 a ^., r X W Tha“#»^ 

exceptionally short— more business 

SSTL fti, W|B * ?? d , 

r.vrhn^- “JLi 5" «Prieve from ie ! 


new publisher were, in Professor 
fc™"* v ie w, a sad falling-off 
Fiom the Blackwood volumes; two 
were historical talus, "fancy-dress 

JSSJi a,ld romantic 

cvuiaiiun nf history . He goes on to 
say : 

l*or a mail wiio hud touches of 
neui-gcmiis, Galt had a quite re- 
markabk' lack of self-critical 
ty ’ i *?" J n, ? n * occasions he 
acknowledged that he did not know 

WQCI1 l)e ivfljc urrihiHT «ua1I 


public of the time was no guide, 
fhey hong In afi niany copies of 
p f. as of Annals of the 

2" ; ,'t‘y bought many more 
J ? ter “oney-spinuer 
trnti luTodd than of his master* 
piece 7 he Entail. Had Galt moved 
in literary circles he might have 
ffft-p “Sams t real criticism; 
but he preferred the company of 


ments in mvstew 1 
they would enfc 

"K'Si'SS* 

« few months SS 
matter of principle. 

appointed socretartV 

American Land * 
aftei-wards & str 
a year, durln 
bold a pen. Lertaah 
i et »rn from CaiZ L 

-ug fclR^ 


Spring spate 


to bring up. But repri^e frmn Z 5 
textbook rreadmill came in 1820 
start nOW back ,n Scotland, 
“if B| a cS"od rcg,,la,ly f0r Wil ' 

IteZnit"' 1 ‘ 5 !U ^ 

, y»ai s of close association with 
Blackwood mark (Jolt’s liSth no »/ 
as mi author; and he backs uS lS 

couvict.0,, by ^tensive u£ of the 
? l ,; ers between author liid nuK 
WlS SJfi 0 '*.i! ,em biipufijsiEqd. 
a A fehrS 1 " 8 ? aujnber of 

Bluckwood {SSW® W 

■Ssse;s& | 

immediately in book ES? f ? r 


Entail,. Bluckwood was free with Ms 

made Gnlt resentful j • finally ( no w 
Plpug from strength/ a sucS 

& a f d . acclahitec) author). :he d£ 

h« C£ frii tp 0 ^? r -Md'Jpyft though 

fci! contributed pSSioBaijy ?J. 

The novels (kit frrodiiced for hia . 


wumam or tasiuon and 
of the world of affairs. “ HoW glad 1 
would be ”, Blackwood unbur- 
, deued lumself to Maginn. « if Galt 
were always to write what la 
worthy °f himself.” What Galt 
reaHy needed was what he had 
back 3 pub,,sher who would fight 

VJ Q f * n tbc Blackwood years 
tliHt Go It was most nearly a full. 

& aut l( V;’ af l d when— well-eStab- 
hslied, full of creative energy, 
always ready for hard work— faa 

S , f have .. nffo F d ed to dedicate 
himself to his writing. But the pull 
of public life was too strong. He 

since ’1820 f ?? 1 n Ca ?adlan affajra 
f«“5f -tr as afi®* 1 * for some set* 
tjqis . m Upper Canada who had 
fsBS 1 ? asui,,5t tbe Government j Jn 
lf?u 1,0 a cce P l ed the secrelSryshiS 
of the Canada Company. The L&st 
of the Lairds (1826) was, to be his 
swan-song. With a sulary trom the 
company, and good prospects await- 
- Canada, he was dote 
with the vanities of authorship*. 

Hjs pen was yet to save him. In 
Canada Galt Showed himself Jh 
energetic and able administrator 

and 


l ^rnn, articles mi 

wcas 

his stroke, he left S 
land In 1834, he badS 
and educated his fcoT 
w? r * four mt 
ahead, mainly Inr.Auri 
and for Pdfs EdmbxA 
Previous cridcs hn* 
attention to these wfa 
last years. Prof^uoi _ 
has done much (tettoiii 
ojtablish Galds auih'rS 
mous contriburioils. Ddil 
back hi his best forttMi 
aliort novels 7riMi 
canny tale of the m 
Edinburgh, aud-.A 
When Galt himself Ad 
ock after h lifetime sT 
he was anything .bill i 
though his sons weri a 
Canada. 

Professor Gordon’! nil 
is with the events of 
his critical comiueilt!- 
afe brief, but the/ jo 


% 


^)1S MITTKttANU : 
bu poing 

Paris : Flammarion. 16f 

jppe ALEXANDRA : 

[Uon d’ao hornaio politique 
L Paris : Grassot. 24fr. 


not surprising that Francois 
md should recently have been 
fat of a particular form of 
m. How can he bo so foolish, 
ends or, one ussunies, some of 
ds ask him, ns to ally himself 
Communists? Does he not 
at once in power 1 the Com- 
■ Will never peacefully aban- 
and that far from being a 
; the normally astute M 
d is on his way to becoming 
d? 


2?Sa^M , SW!,V. DA '2 by *"• I 

fff describing r XPf . hoslnvnW1n . * ‘ th S MBicul 


"■J* uu^ hie; pi 

thinks the time Is n'Kfi 
reappraisal ("Gait hit k 
tended to attract hot a 
lous critics as devoteul 
he has helped to clear tk 
by establishing the' j 


ose nu pohig is his answer. A 
f short chapters produces a 
alanchc of arguments. It was 
,1c who hud the gnod idea of 
traducing Communists into 
ch government und no ono 
pared him to Kereusky. 
a danger of ivar und invasion 
ariid in the 1960s, it was 
that Socialists should bo able 
itrate on their prime enemy, 
i say capitalism. Since 1920, 
s and Communists have co- 
three times, in the Popular 
1936, in the Resistance after 
supporting M Mitterand In 
dentin] campaign ngainst de 
n 1965. If they cooperate in 
lot olection, then why 
they not cooperate in 
I or legislative elections 
forward an agreed pro* 
which is neither communist 
st, but which proposes a 
reforms for a period of. five 

ose who incessantly remind 
t Prague and hope to 


?! 


Pi] i-j 


behind the wriri" 0 
and so disdngi 
writer from the :ln 




« wiuii uis political masters 

and too high-handed with his 

S U r- Reca,lcd to Loudon in 

I ? 8 ? 9 », ^ a , was not exactly dismissed, 

■ T s he nf f«rod 8® 
I 'Hh : . en A p oyinont * Creditors 

v5?, ed V 1 * Ga 1 was arrested for 
;• Sp and committed to the prison 6! 

! a W'|{* in Southwark. 

• h ^* wa 5 allowed a good deal 

r : Pj, Bberty and there (as 1 a Scottish 

" in *toW-'«Uonce 
, and with Imperturbable stoicism” 

■ 6 5 way ° n a ‘; tides for Elack. 
woods. For hatchets' had been 

■ , buned, and William Blackwood had 


Alum 1410.111 

1 Hia Galt Cgnon ;i 
p novels ..(iiko the ' 

* Rtngan Gilhaiu, a 
‘ of 1832,. "a pioneer! 

1 original work the bit 
1 English political nofeJ*l 
1 usually overlooked, antfi 
1 ln print. ■ . 

From Professor -i 
l .comes a rather shm 
Galt the riiaii— £ 
touchy, enorgetic, u* 

. socially onibiaOtfsr .tK 
not quite add up w # I 
But Galt :the. writflH* 
subject of .the bssIHJ 
clearly, . rand hit rto yj. 
jpterest und awful :• 

. Anyone Involved Jn 4« 
authorship. 


hni, M i Mittorand surveys 
roe leading atrocity-spots m 
a* He points out that those 


Iff* to love humani^ so 
(f when it comes to 
■re strangely, and oftea 


S i 


silent over such a country 
whilo actively aiding such 
as Libya ancf the Central 


Wk I 

w t 

*■ 

1 


public. In nuy case, did 
il Debrd himself dismiss 


• , , « wm wvu kuamiN 

et invasion of Prague as 
oenrde parcouts ’’.and lias 
GeulHst system of justice 


the present constitution as having 
created a form of personal govern- 
roent, nnd he concludes that the 
Gaullists themselves "nous mena- 
cent dun coup de Prague et tie 
s'einpdchent pas de rdver au couu 
d’Athdnes ”, 

But however impressive these 
denunciations of the "rdpublique 
dcs banquiors ” may bo, one won- 
ders whether M Mitterand’s friends 
will find this tin answer to their 
questions, and whether his silence 
about the French Communist Party, 
about [which be scarcely speaks hi 
all, will save him from the accusa- 
tion of being a rabbit fascinated by 
a cobra. Of course, one could not 
expect that M Mitterand -would 
explain everything. There was no 
reason why lie should explain his 
own conversion to socialism and to 
the language of Marxism, nor why 
he should remind us, or oven Jus- 
tify, his post pronouncements about 
the necessity of Algeria remaining 
French. 

But it is precisely his past errors 
which must worry his friends, as 
well as intrigue his opponents. Phi- 
lippe Alexandre, in un excellent 
piece of journalism iu which he 
describes the breaking of a Prime 
Minister, Chaban-Delmas, recalls 
the occasion in 1959 when M Mitter- 
and, then a Senator, cooperated 
with an extreme right deputy in an 
extraordinary mise-enscene where 
he claimed that someone had tried 
to assassinate him ill tho avenue de 
1’Observutolre. The revelation of 
this mise-en-si'drie, and the conse- 
quent suggestion that M Mitterand 
was really rather a ridiculous 
person, may not have harmed his 
career, but it apparently endowed 
him with a feeling of compassion for 
others when they were in difficulties, 
so that lie did not seek to attack 
Chaban when various scandals were 
shaking his position. It is this 1 
warmth towards opponents which 
members of the French Communist 
Party might well remember as they 
reflect that M Mitterand has had 
virtually no words of praise for 
them in his defence of the Socialist- 
Communist alliance. As the re- 
doubtable Alexandre Sanguinetti 
once advised an absent-minded 
Chaban-Delmas, " Monsieur le Pre- 
mier ministre, relisez la diedon- 
naire. La concertation se fait avec 
ses amis et non avec ses advers- 
alres.” 


r t. in me puiiiicui 

Chechoslovakia : The Party and the ml restructure under democratic 
People senilism deserved u mention. 

303pp. Allen Lane The IV n mi in * uially.tlie section un the workers 
Press. C4.5U. und t,1Cir attitudes to ref 01111 ism is 

among the best in the book, under- 
cai 11 rni am . Mandiilily, since Mr Pruvdii bus stu- 

C,AUA GOLAN : died this subjart tliornuglily. 

Reform Rule In Czechoslovakia . ^* s ' r ^ course, is the key 10 

Tile Dubix-k lira l%K-t l )r,9 Successful reformism in I-astern 

” , T . . liurnpc, where ideology has put the 

rr «*?!*• u,nb|, ‘«se University Press, workers un a pcdcnul. When there 

£ - ,JW - Hre explosions under the shn[i floor, 

even governments can rail, ns Go- 

Contrary Lu wliut the blurb of Czechn. liclit *iu Wr.f! ami 1 nMiis chugrii^hi 
sIouHkifj the Party and the People 1970. The Czechoslovak regime, on 
suggests, several other selections of the othor hand, was undone l*v a 
documents und materials relating to coulition of intellectuals, ccon- 
the I ingue Spring have already up- omists, Slovaks und unnerved uppar- 
pciireu 111 huglish translation. There ntchlks. Even though one ussunies 
is t uni lillo s Czechoslovakia's Hluc- that the move against Novotny Imd 
EH” 1 ,j" r . “ Freedom ” (1968) 11ml their melt approval, it would still he 
emmKlt, ! 1 . s '» Prague very interesting to know just whin 

Bti.- Us wc as lbe “PPundix the Czech mid Slovak indiistriiil 
to Philip Windsor’s und Adam workers were up tn. Tliifnrtuiiutelv, 
Rolwrtss Czechoslovakia IM8 i f is mostly intellectual* speaking 
tl%9} nr speciul minuses to about or for the workers who have 
journals, such us Studies in Coin- found their wuy into this suctiiui of 
/xif-fftii'e Comiuiifium (Volume I, 'bo hook. For u more bu hi need 
numbers 1-2, 1968). Nevertheless, the picture wc slmll huve in wait l’ur Mr 
overlap is not excessive, and Andrew l'ravda’s doctoral dissocial ion in be 
Oxley, Alex Pravda nnd Andrew published. 

Ritchie Imvc commendably gone be- A sequel to The Czechoslovak 
yond their predecessors by including Reform Movement (reviewed in the 
unofficial views expressed in the ^LS on January 14, 1972), Galiu 
press. Tlieir anthology should be of Golan's new bnok maintains the 
good sarvice to students of tho period nieticulous standard of description of 
who are unuble to read Czech and £ be ear ^ er 0,1 There Hre quite 11 
wish to proceed beyond the formal * ow in i nnr errors of fact und judg- 
argument. The entire phenomenon m*" 1 . *>«* (•«« reader still guLs much 
of the Prague Spring, which became ' iscfu . 1 infprmution, most of the 
known as an mtempt to create social- fn J n , tlc . reformist debates of that 
ism with 11 human face itself cr l ticu * . year being treated 


ism with 11 human face, itself cr L tlcu, t J* 1 * being treated 
emerges in more hiinmn contours. exhaustively. Dr Golan fails tn 
An nnii.ninni . . , , achieve a clear overview, however. 

„ a,lt - 1 °S>ls cun be faulted both because there Is so much 



1972 1973 


Relations During the 
first World War 

FM*. Dua 1 

Japan’s legal posiUOn 


a DUppArt Mi 


IRmiaentin the 


colin ktephrnsoni .. i. .=• 

Hi«b. ' : c6Lw; FRASbB . 


At the wheel 


$ 






’ ' v. r , 


convinced, always of h 
ness, concerned, w 
should . be. done tffiisS 




IVO 

hjtfes h 

tal 


the; 




V' ^ 

\ pettiemeht 
ftt:. He likfe. 
tq, o' Mb$sby-' 
now domlui 


. be dope,-- utt^r&, 

■ truths ha-'.jpi^ipy 
vimeur • lossef’ rot 1 
Schemes, *4 iiitolefwk 
aij ' ever;; niade 

. -jeosonabid 
df. charm that won 
■faff of . dedicadoii* 
; ihe Jifeloni, Iqyalg ^ 

. Ilnrir 


luachinefy maf- /fieTM . MP* 

was. senre^ after the' , fleyelQbmpntvfl^d: fj 

assqd 'Sir, Stafford* 11 - .Wd*.'.TH*§d 

V.i -rifiwTf. ..MMidfnW-M 'fnthf' Wr 


i I 


H Dfi ' 




□ -.i ..... iwui ucuiuac mere vt 50 niucn 

comni?.?ni.io end ii up . by detail, which is a good fault of course, 

1! ^ , tbal lbe compilers have and because of her arrangement 

u mo * ro 1 , '^“ s P os " events under subject headings ; this 

f'rv 3, l . Wltl | ,hc fountain of uncen- is a questionable approach because 
h °/ >S U S P^08 under Dub- it. confqsca the chronology nnd In- 
fiyfiSW .fffe* 1 ?* 8 ? partlc . U ' wives repetition. Where, us in. the 
*52*^ critld* m to make in the,, Prague Spring, so muny different and 
present cn«. This anthology s cover- often interdependent factors need 
iff 0 , 18 d ®fectivo in two respects: to he taken into account, one would 
lih^Q °? |,ta111 areas have been de- prefer, a straight chronological 
l!«m r £ Ie !L I>assei t, ovc f».. sucb as eco ‘ record. Even under the present 
nomic reform, Slovakib, structural arrangement the chapter an the 
« thi i" U the - ^ ar| 7« . religion, Communist Party should be moved 

ntmonties and the international ale- nearer die start, for reforms of the 
JS S“ d f £°|? e voices have not Party were, after all, the key ko virtu* - 
enough, such as ally every other change, 
those of political scientists and On another coiint Dr Golan’s 
sociologists, students, farmers, poilt- oveMeUwce on Sress renoSs nf 

S arw ‘other h ^n°wHi te<l ' t 5 5K* ““vm more pronodocert 
r«er!o“ ommonia, ^‘ e "' * nd 'h® " In. her first book. With some 
- T l axceptions (such “os the students 

1 here should also have been an and yputh In general), what we get 
index and, given the fairly exfen- ' here , *s A history or the crudol , 
sive introduction and linking com- sixteen ntonfhs of Czech reform- 
memary, a bibliography. Titles of ism ns reflected in the media, .which 
tne articles included ought to have is not always the real story. Dr 
been given in the priginal, since Golan draws little on books and 
some of tne translations are too first-hand accounts now available in 
loose; while some Items are clearly the West. , 

«iP aS L. , ! extracts ”■ ot hors are Some J sections are demonstrably 
not, though they too constitute only better than others, and these, inva- 
fragments, riably, (are those where Dr . Golan 


— . • IUUS5 nusic ;uuinn 

There is, however,’ much to Us more of her own judgments 

S raise. The selected topics do re- ' father!] than a mere account of 
ect the major areas of debate, rater™! disputes. On ihe other 
Ludvfk Vaciilfk’s two celebrated re- hand, she lapses badly on several 
portiues front the district town of occasion^ as when she omits the. 


portages from the district town of occasion^ as when she omits the 
Semliy span tlie era of reformist Nitre conference of farmers (man- 1 
upsurge and are aptly placed at the - Ported- only In a footnote) and the- 
beginning and and .of the book, l^rrings among the . Polidi and 
They give a rare insight into the German ^minorities, or whon shs,; 


ia 'eheshelhr lists and still continuing 


Kimdera, Ivan Klima and VacUlfk ’ 
re-ennet tho perennial drama of R* conclu starts because of the frag-' : 
self-examination . in which Uie nieatntlon of > the text. The Index Is 
. Czechs have excelled for more than £o°d, ftrtd the Czechoslovak system 
a century. Political bicarc6ration;tor- P* accents bettor observed than jn 
cure and. murder— the substantial tbB , earlier book. For all tho roser*. 

. blemishes on thi , fair face bt: V£ ™ 6,18 » ^ip shear rapRrt of refor- 
cornmfmJsnt, assomaone once cal lied ratst , and co(inter*retbrtnist ^orgu*., 

; them— arc- discussed from tevdral ' pent covered . hero . makes this, an, *■ 
'onglds ifra separate, section. (An oi>'. r : 'Hdlnrioxiinble hook to historians «pd f 
*” thodtec interpretation yrojild J hgVD , M»Cii MMWi .:>•! 

•-.. addfeu eveji more tonttiaar.) ' v i »‘ 

- Tivrt Chapters ara'devoted toi-tjie;, , : Foiv^b noW editfon OF It. M. ?or^ ; 

; crucial features of What »«s. hoped r tert - : 1‘wtf '. tiWri for ^Dimd&itoir; 

liiAiud nn i tt fivain chilo J nP. * 'sifMAlm. i tf A ■jr'l rti*i 'ill''.: ■ 
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Brought dmionra 

Glertny'£3^0 

the- best and; chAl.P^^iWWftlbu8^h^ :■ ’ ' ' A • V • ' ' ;■ ■ ' '-i i • ',; ; 

uidvhftjx.wi e i y pntie ^ - A tour de force. *. 1 
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would . be 1 a hew style.' t 
■ niant* notably tithe way-in 
people , CDiila . injiuefice /i 


' Tho Nobpl Speech 28p •' --v^ 
Aftrlt.'s. Jt’ 1 Vii .. : 


Thousand 'Woi-d« f manifesto,' t ipo,‘ -JflSbn* wW.Welese of facis omt mi6*.^ 
v V^a^Bsjf^.’if H tticle oniopposldpn ; tbtfon^- artdl)llver: Siallylrraia basv 
■; Itpm hUprtiriu listy Is here,' tbough i checkoa'srturtei(, co]Iat , TO n«rtuscrint r 
• not; Alexander .i^Omertt's. ‘’ Akririia - urtd nUbllidiedversions jof Die essays, 
nepojmanoraitf 9b ”, published .three . and hoi^ produced g' definitive: adlfign. 

.. weeks earlier id - the fiqme ipaper,. A. eecdoh. .of “'^puree >nd Testtualc 
whidi sorted * the V baU i Tblubgr* Notes ” rtbd nxplaihi liisf rpn^ 
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Ezra Pound 

Selected Prose 
1909-1965 

Edited by 
William "Cookson 

Mr Ciiukson tin* Hriuvii tli<* nmloriiil 
for tin* suhninnliul nml importnnt 
volunii* Iron 1 Ezra Pound *h writing* on 
religion 4, musical, C'onfucian. 
hinturicnl. cur, nomic anil monotnry 
HulijiHttM. Ho has nluo indudcil enmo 
invvi.msly unrallectud literary oasuya, 
fhi-in in a clnmu-toriHiic foreword liy 
Pound himself, written in Venice hut 
•Inly, "nil 1111 introduction hy Mr 
t'miksuii. ' 

Reflections oh 
the Theatre 

By Jean Genet 

JiMin (ip net '« utriking mul highly | 

perm mill views nhmit life mul n rt ura 
ropri-.upiiipii in the three iHiriit iiftlieio 
Rvflertinns, Tim muin fnnLu root'll in 
lmok, 'I .pltors to Ro^or Illiii'.alioiit tha 
MUM I'liris pi ruhiclioii oNiis pluy 
The Havens, 11 mounts to 11 iirecino 
compilnliim of his concept of tho 
theatre. Them nre nlsu two aliort 
••smiyii; 'TIip Btrungo word Urb' and 
'Whiil rcniuincd of 11 Rembrandt.’ Tlia 
IrnnslitUir is R ichurd Svnver. A’i -03 

Black Marsden 

By Wilson Harris 

"Tliero in no one quite liko Wilson 
Hums writing in English nt tlm t 

mo muni, nnd in lilaeh Hamden he has 
imprniinivply wideucl his rniige.” 

-B. S. Jiihimm, New Statesman. 

’’For the tlrat time ha hns turned 
from I homes inspi rixl hy liis nntivo 
f luyimn, nnd has treulod Edinburgh to . ! 
his own poculinr mixture of psychic . - 
fantasy end intollectual Bpecielutinn, 

■ l found the result enthralling." 

- Paddy Kitchen, The $kolnmun. £1 BQ 

Confrontations 

Studies in Irish History r 
By J. C. Beckett 

The essays in this collection cover 
several can tunes nnd discuss a variety 
of topics, from th a question of Irish- 
Scottish relations in the 17th century 
to the role played by Edward Carson 
in the politics of UlHter. Yet, bb | 
Professor Beckett points out, they all 
touch on "those elements of conflict j 
that have played Bitch q largo part in . 
Ireland's poet nnd have left a - d| 
troublesome legacy to the present 
generation.” £3 

The State of 
Britain 

By Colin Buchanan 

The text oftbUbook comprise the 
three Chichele Loctures delivered by ; 

Sir Colin Buchanan at Oxford in 1971. • • 

’ 'it ia rt grey but roCreebing picture, • ’j i*. 
(bthooumagostoputourmuch , ’ 

p*fsp«tirii^ot55n«oU>3rtr la WaJity .^ '] 
tqgn tiio oouvumonat pliknpr*' -1- -, £ | 

dream.” The Architect** Journal . 'JCt BO *- 

Cathedral 
Architecture ^ 

By JlugjK Bi'aun . . <:• ' . ’ ' ' • !.■; ' 

M |*rom tho vftntefle*WMiit | pf id Irainffl V r 
and l»^ctlBinrtareMtQctwltb*wei^ *\ ^ 
oQjoriortcoincqclcffiaitUcHl work. Mr 

gome dcpthlhe atructnrrtl pScpstry 

* 

and deia U.bf Uie great Eaititeh ; -! 
tathcdrals- /. . I|rt JconiVinosl an . , • \r- 




v :Viqiav ; D(iydy article onjopposldttt. : tetfon^- and Bllyer: Stailybrass J 
ftpm hUprfaw- E sty Is here,' though i.checkodrt^rtait cojlrttw nurtuspr 
not) Alexander .l^unsrit’s ‘’Aktivlta and nubllaheivcrsioosof ’die essa 
nepojmanorertfch ”, Published vtbreo . and hoi prrtduced rt definftlve: adlfb 


onaqUrt.*.’ 
rap ihasV'! 
rtusprlpt 7 
e essays, 


vtqthart obUJtytqnuike teciinlcnl •; v ; : 

fmmsintplliipble to tl id gepeful roude V * 
who wishes to uajdensM^i^ aliot he : * • .1 
admires In hU tUose tnireblea jinoumol 
~Tf Offer L. Roberta, XJhufah Timvu, 

atskt: av _ fr/iU IVi 2 *- 


Aihoug tho .political schmtiate' edm^ ^ .'thp geooral : / 

merttina Oh /this tridcy ^ suWetti 'read^iaitire'dxifindiv^^annotatcd lii' r 


1 \Vitl?^photo? ^^dirtgroj^. £UWf: 
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[When 
I Honour^ at 
| the Stake 

(NORMAN COUNCIL 
| Renaissance ideals of 
| honour are evident in the 
(actions and writings of 
(Shakespeare and his 
(contemporaries. Norman 
( Council shows in this 
( book how Shakespeare 
| used and dramatised 
| these ideals in such plays 
| as Julius Caesar, froilus 
Cress/da, Hamlet, 

| Othello and King Lear. 

I £3.00 

I The 

I Varieties 

| of Belief 

I P. HELM 

| This study questions the 
( idea, implicit in much 
| philosophy of religion, 

| that philosophically 
| important conclusions can 
I oe derived from 'what the 
I believer says' or by an 
| appeal to the 'grammar' of 
| religious language. 

I £3.75 

| Muirhead Library of 
| Philosophy 

I Striving 
j Towards 
[Wholeness 

(BARBARA HANNAH 
I A study, based on the • 

| ideas of C. G. Jung, of the 
| psychic processes which 
I move people to strive for a 
I wholenessof personality 
I [t concentrates on this 
I drive in the lives and 
I works of six artists: 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Mary Webb* and 
Charlptte^mify, Anne and 
Branwell Bronte. 

£3.95 ■ 
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Viewpoint 

BY DENIS DONOGHUE 

« ‘"eluding 


I -JL-i. 1 'E r F T £ R . P“ Widwd in last 
weeks i La, I mentioned that I 
. hnd asked the Oxford Univer- 
s*ty Press to release me from my 
K?” acI u l ?, TO* die « authorized 

Sffiify °u V 1 B * X eats ’ and that 

this request had now been granted. 
I made it clear that I did not regard 
me matter as having any public 
interest, and that my sole purpose 
M™" 8 the letter was to ensure 
VoJ. >° f,,i ; tI,e . r references to me as 
Yeats s authorized biographer would 
appear m print. v 

* still think the matter is of.no 
general interest. If a reader were to 
wy t Who cares whether Deni 9 
i; f ano ®l lliC v ,s °r is not writing the 
life of Yeats* ? ”, I would have , 
"“J, 1 "® *° sa 7 ,n reply : it would 
seem to me fair comment. However 

J? WV 1 " TLS - fe,t that while 

niy lettei had the merit of brevity it 
ii; d ‘hedisabiiitv of being gnoK 
tnvited me to' come clean 
•JJ* ? r ^ u ". for inspection what 

tha IlnJl nr een keep / ng between 
the hnes. Of course there are nb 

hHr k KSFs DO revr eiadons at hand, 
but there is one aspect of die 
JJlW >ilhich has, I think, a certain 
objective mterest. Before I come to 

ipecifrili?"" g,Ve it “ !airlj 


material, including many choice 

S "L' li,,r *^ ofTeat?Kd 

already been pre-empted. To men- 
i™ 0 Jl e e*? m Ple : Professor Georee 
scholar and indeeefa 

access^ nni m i,a . d been fiiven 
“S3* Co * an d publication rights In 

Senator vLJ® tho manuscripts in 
ociiatoi Yeats's possession bearina 

anH n ^| t ,e Golden Dawn, A Vision 
J" d Poets occult and esoteric 
materials. These manuscripts would 
no doubt be available to me. too, in 

4“ course . I did not regard 
with !! quence . as at aI1 compatible 
CS W appointment as the author- 
biographer. I had not even 
P?S n . ^formed that Senator Yeats 
b^ ?ir efl dy given Professor Harper 
the rights I now describe. 

_,J be "ext discovery was even 
more distressing. When T 

SRS-rAW v rate . he told 
a h 1 ^ v L ha £.. ne . var ' _ in .tat 


• pearly three years ago I accepted 
a Contractual invitation from' OUP 

BfeofV?i» a S! , V J bed ' definitive 
n * 1116 invitation came 
fi.Vh-5 1 ®Pf r °ve of Senator 
Sffi poet’s son. -I 


Cultivation 
in South-' 


* A A l.i 


Ml 

K 


v 



s» - * u " uer siooa, ana I 
thought it unnecessary to ask for 

OUP 7nrt e t Ce 9 at Senator Yeats, 
JJ25» a " d 1 understood it in pre- 

ifiV3 raa That was an 
ertor^ bf judgment on my part. I 

op. incidental^, that 
ihVwlViv *«and ,t Q certain other 
c^mniitm^nts before getting 1 down 
m any serious W 5 the 

Scl?aKm d jfV Wou .^ nof beWe 

}*& summer bf 1972, there- 
^attention t« 


ms: 
Ush 

.,.A Utter 1 ; issub 
publish 


h .-s„ ■ "T"* in my tavour. In 
| f! gm ” g tbe contract, I had taken it 
for granted that OUP had cleared 

5 questions JESSES 

a nublfsheJ* h=S W emerged that the 
t Fn rSf bad not even asked him 
*5® an embargo upon further 
I rjBm 6 ! unpublished biocraphl- 

* ™ material. Senator Yeats? atti- 

! evervth?nb that he would do 
everything possible to help me in 

! ho eSS„ h .V 0U . ld rj " ctao dowS 

f, n “ re Yegts industry* for an 

1 'BS£ a ^ , iw 

: -5asat?£3s 

her! th« & a v® ar> last :Npyem. 
epeafeirm %? f aror Yaats.and I Were 

• er° S i a 11 d academic oPread- 

SStimi. f T d ^ is , a - bewildering 
sentiment. At a rough guess, Yeqts's - 


of \ cats would depend for its 
success, not upon the geiu.ni I out- 
line of n story uliciuly pretev well 
known, but upon u multiplicity of 
choice details which would lie new 
to every reader. In brief, I came to 
the conclusion thnt u was already 
too late to write the kind of book I 
nan the ambition to attempt. Too 
many plums had been given nway. 

At the end of November I asked 
my literary agent to negotiate mv 
release from the contact. There 
was goodwill on all sides, but it 
could not prevent the scene itself 

no°« d,sn, “ L J° lln Bell, kind- 

ness itself, urged me to reconsider 

w« l n q,,est i : i b® conceded thnt there 
was a problem, and damage done, 
but he pressed me to think that it 
would still be possible to write the 
ICO FI a ij r work we both had in mind. I 
/U2 could not convince myself of that 
possibility. I was aware that, if our 
L _ discussions went much further, I 
would lay myself open to a charge 1 
however gently delivered, that I was 
indulging myself i„ ab operatk 

ifsa t Snm~rf US, / lg h t ° S * ng becaus e I 
disapproved of the acoustics. But I 

m* I |- l L n ? t ^ iasol . ve what seemed to 
me the hard logic of the decision to 
wjthdraw When it became clee? in 
mmm Y*i r “at I was now fixed in mv 

feasInaT^fF’ &e i question rl 
ered* ftsSf ^ contract answ- 

J would of course be 
released. Indeed, at that stave r 

satilffed th ii 1 C ° ul 5 only hav e g been 

S3 tapo^ble 1 ” a b™n a ' ,d a ! chi f eve'd he 

5 ™! permissions deleted. USCr ^ ta 

d a we are. Let me repeat. I 

fen would meet the reader on this 

! n {EF&V faII y sensitive to the 
.in KflJ?® 1 j tbls situation could be 
ir, S BBS"* *n. terms of any of the 

on > mShf!? 8 motl ? s: mu ch aclo about 
ric nothing; sound and fury; a storm 

dd malic ® domestic; 

In W*i f fatuus , puny privacies ■ ds i 
id non euro ; in a S while 

,Ie wi V i( *■«« ™Se"a ! 

or- anyone ? Right: let those motifs i 

en t i hemsfilves fl s directly or i 

lts m deviously as any reader wishes. ( 

er fit: 1 want n° w to aouroach the r 
S55i,f ,1 ! ect ° f lhe situatfon Which I t 
Bn ggj. ilo pe to treat with some a 

1 mo S raI nf rT ia bj f Ctivi ^ y - The clear t 

Id Sa etc ?°‘V s: When con- t 

:t * Points IS L questlon - put a11 the 1 

in ySI are * . 0 i pec I ia]1 y when t 

B - tual ^f,rtSf n SB y *J rlth tbe CQ ntrac- S 
In : u parties. If there are residual fi 

it them answered b 

!d Jaw but 0P l 1 i , lfi ieS f? clear t0 me C 
»r "i ’ “ , ,“ ke nearly evervtliino tl 

10 oifesrinn ^ inr ®F°spect The crudal " 
n remains: What in fact' « 

l SS^StSSSr ot an author - ■ 

» is SwffsyfflM % 

n nuf fl acc03S ^o relevant and avail- is 
Q beJa Ufl ^ a n e n alfi - 1 £ ay "available" c £ 
" Is availRhlA oycjythjng thnt exists ce 
s f«« a e Ja m.' Taere are certain let- su 
a g” froni Maud Gonne to Yeats for 8 
1- fen«* which are known to SdSE S 

i KSBJWiiS! 

■ S d h s ,a ™ u V nyA °™ a»; s 

utor, lit Senator Y^atS S, “£ JS 

f5SS nted . ,n p ./ problem, no^ cup? lb\ 
boards or saf6s were placed out of fh! 
bounds, so far aa l-was concerned. . Si* 

The problem arose only in regard SiJ 

Sn,?i y i; secon 1 [assumption, that I -fj? 

, would have sofa ncMsd iJ~_ ®i 


v £ 

y snehas p U rof^^ 

I Joyce, could not vhh 

5 wsfti 

; rwa-sg' 

! d iscussed, say rl' 
t apparentfy, p 'JJ p 
F bl ographies alS^, 
Print, I had * m ^ 

. definitive biwiraM.^ 

under impeccable^ 

! reserved areaTd £ 

■ nothing to be gteSdl, 

Yeats acted 
: this regard . aadi 5, 
him for his niwy^ 
appears that he dSr 
“ot I wanted 

manuscripts hearlj-w 

I have been sp^ 
authorized biogiS? 
also tha liteS?^L 
case Senator YeouS 
classic rights over hh* 
He is free to dis»B* 
wishes. Everyonek^L 
t°r Jeats could atinL 
archives for a bust m 
“any one of fiv7«6 
university llbrarlet & 
fiffted not to do to i(] 
self-denying .ordWi 
the people of ireu 
especially grateful: mi 
enough of our cultural tra 
Senator Yeats bi M 
generous, to a fauItTS 
times had occasion ui 
what ruefuJJy, durini 
months. He has an 
“ring the study of IbU 
Yeats Studies was luid^ 
blessing it now appeu 
practical sense. But Ids 
to have been copsiBmL 
appointment as aiiiiri 
pher, when any questki 
arose; and I ouabflll 
given a full list of h# 
made. In fact, anpUil 
these matters, I bri 
accident. When Yeatrt 
was reviewed a in aid 
the TLS (January. 19^ lb 
mentioned , thj» frapd&i 


mentioned . th^ fnpufii 
tion of Yeats's uufuubdi 
Speckled Bird. As Irk 
first heard of this pbi 
before, when Pro fear 
O’Donnell arrived b Di 
the United States coart 
• computerized text, » 

■ enough to telephone 
•' to show me his sen W- : : 
Anyone who hii ertl 
pages of the 
Speckled Bird k^owste 
is in several respects m 
cgi, and certainly d p 
cent to a biograpner.il* 
surprised to hear -fiffi 
O'Donnell that SotUMf ' 
given, him full rishtdl 
ft was merely the latea.rt 
''■■I gift sorry that tkh 
hep taken the fom of a 

J.?? 


j**' Strom 

t'.'. rniijga 

t ’ Qf ( 

J-v "pr; 

b a; 
IntV 

j/i'lcc 

hi 

in6' 

hlfd 

^•iai 

wii 

I 


' wmne ; but I am copagp 
: Ori November a! ig 
: .• Yeats wrote- to JqnfljSj 
had now adopted, fnjprtj 

access to -unpiiblisliW^S 

• fdllovying forni 'of; 

. should perhaps 
, that I may; net be a m 
allbw publication IX M 
material, ■ until 
'authorized biogrtfnrj 
■' published/* SeriatWrMSl 




Sm 


fCry. 


& Unwin 


-jTOST of the reviews of The 
7| ip Oxford Book of Etiglish 
#*- Verse, which replaces Quiller- 
ffch's The Oxford Book of English 
3m of 1939, got no further 
R quibbling over the selections, 
B slightly piqued fashion, as if 
kwire Helen Gardner’s common- 
fe book posing as Everyman's. 
It have been protests not only 
| would-be anthologists— everv- 
in a case like this feels he could 
l^ter— but also from one of the 
gdogized, who blamed the editor 
r.Including three well-known 
hi of his because he was sick 
Iheni. Dame Helen has seen 
;bgh this enormous task with 
[c don, wit and wonderful 

I incss ; and it is more im- 
now to consider what her 
tells us of the poetic tradi- 
our modern view of it than 
I on behalf of personal pets 
excluded. A collection of 
rhich only narrowly missed 
i would no doubt be as long 
iresent volume, and that is 
justification for the editor's 
on of t ours as “the richest 
t continuously lively poetic 
in the world . 

does _ England, lagging 
n the visual arts and music, 
i have this incomparable 
radii ion ? Is the English 
diameter poetic ? Stendhal 
hot English shyness— fear 
fug one’s emotions to rid- 
eated here a love of music. 
It could become a confi- 
nt this reticence perhaps 
m ever greater predisposi- 

ink nnatiii Cam » » ^ ■ _ 




c/dTiicer 



Spenser 


Shakespeare 


‘The richest . . . poetic 
tradition in the world’ 


wards poetry. For poetry is a 
P" v a c y— it is not heard, 
i. Mill put it, but overheard. 



r •• 




te 


m 


S lain caution, an apologetic, 
attitude to self-revelation, 
iglisli poetry, from Her- 
hispcred confessions to 
rvous retreat from one of 
[pods os a study in a wqrn- 
hrastic fashion. Emotion is 
covertly ; or else it dlsap- 
Tennyson, into landscape, 
lot, with his desire for 
U aito the cryptic conceal- 

Lj-* a symbol. Symbolism -in 

p i poetry is a way of discre- p ojw Blake Coleridge 

got, as in French, of extrem- 

1*™!? not “ derange the 1 :. . . . 

t nl l ?«P rotec ^ tbe emotions.' * 

■ uanlels poem on heavenly museums. The museums arrange HELEN GARDNER (Eilli 

nee asserts that their historical specimens so as to 

’ provide a map of the past and an The New Oxford Book 

numbers, wherewith Heaven account of our evolution; on anrhol-, Verse 1250*1950 

and Earth are moved, ogy does the same for poetry. But Q -,, n . m . _ 

•Mkness speaks in prose, but toe anthology also has an emotional r; 4 PP* . Clarendon Pre 
5 power in verse. function : it is a golden treasury, a University Press. £3.25, 

compendium of touchstones, those — — ■ — — — — i 

gacreasingly, as we read moments in which the poet takes ; the oresent volume is ai 
volume, we see the over the priestly role of explaining, testament to twem 
[fi becoming true, until Mill ife to us and consoling us. Poetr? tasS it is also ? S 
miss eloquence, the language has bean made into revelation, and ninetOenth-centurv use c 
W Tdy prosaief and the anthology, for Arnold’, genera- SS SS * 
weakness, an exquisite lyric tion, was a sort of substitute for die _. . .. . 

9.1® poetry. . Bible. (Indeed Arnold suggested The extraorgnarv. fe 

romantic s tul« ransacking the Scriptures For their vanety^pf the English p 

<1 (scribed criticism, poetry, and jettisoning the rest.) Uon which the book rev 

■nSS. f “ S rt . a spoota- one wonder whether 

jnfv Ct 3“ , e . emotional Stendhal has an amusing ajiec- been a substitute for ti 

i a 5®*‘ on > laid it down dote which illustrates this emotional and music our culture 
a soutnemer-’ lyricism is a reliance; on poetiy. A young Italian, lacked. Visual luxury, is 
gg.j ' a matter. or impetuous he says, when under the tyranny of into literature in Englai 
twt ament, whereas a some imperious passion, may reflect of a Renaissance school i 

“^ oppressed by gloont and on it quietly for a while but in the we have Spenser ; insu 

«■ n ° song-like effu- enti . will break into song, first Baroque, Milton. As' N 

Uriiue f 18 reserv ed. tentative softly, later more emphatically, until- StaSI pointed out, soiithe 
i iiA 1° p ,°, etry those deep he turns his distress into music and are communal, exprei 
. Or (iA 0U * d , never admit thus frees , himself frofn It, But a selves in great public w 

» In tho searcbes out those young i Englishman in a similar and architecture, While 

tiialfW ? oetr y,°“ others r- mood will not help himself but seek the north are introvert* 
nh'anth i 8 volume such. as the help of poetry.: he will 1 take a • ing in poetry person: 
fcei- B ■ x.? gy I s B Romantic, volume of some favourite author rather than shared values. 



museums. The museums arrange HELEN GARDNER (Editor) : 
their historical specimens so as to 

provide a map of the past and an The New Oxford Book of English 
account of our evolution ; on anthol-j Verse 1250*1950 
ogy does the same for poetry. But Q ,. . . _ _ . ' 

the anthology also has an emotional ?7 4 s pp ’ , Clarendon Pres* : Oxford 
function : it is a golden treasury, a University Press. £3.25, 

compendium of touchstones, those — • ■ — — t ..... 

moments m which the poet takes- the oresent volume Is an tmnnrtnnr 
OTer the priest ly rote of ejpJata^g. IS” 1 ^JUUSSSg 
iite to us and consoling us. Poetry taste it Is alsn a relir nf that 

the antholoov 6 flfr °ArSoll*? oene? d l,ioeteench, ceiitury use of Hieratic 
the anthoiogy, for Arnolds genera- as friend and confidant. - 


life to us and consoling STpSSB' EasS iTis Sso a rX^o'f thet 
the anfholoav 6 flfr °ArSoll*? oene? d l,iBet 'a ent h-century use of liieratu^ c 
tkfn^iws^sort ^substitute for dim ^endandconWdant . ^ 

Bible. (Indeed Arnold suggested ThB extraordinary fertility and 
ransacking the Scriptures For their variety of the English poetic tradi- 
poetry, and jettisoning the rest.) Uon which the book reveals makes 
J . one wonder whether poetry has 

Stendhal has an amusing anec- been a substitute for the painting 
dote which illustrates this emotional and music our culture has raider 
reliance; on poetiy.. A young Italian, lacked. Visual luxury, is translated 
he says, when under the tyranny of into literature in England: instead 


as Nikolaus Pevsner has shown, the anrt^ i,C «’.«'/«* ,, * d ba j e ca ^ ed . 
English genius works best on a moral im. !!£ a . 1 J rac c tua ^ 

snialL scale: the miniatures on j L c 1‘ b J. extracted from 
parchment or cardboard are- finer i.* “5 ? b T- , *U.5 Sl ? rt deter- 
than the full-scale Elizabethan por- mviISh lty j Tbe vis ‘ fla bas been 
traits ; water-colours— tenuous, ?£' “55 • tb f dreamer retnrns, like 

momentary, like lyric poems— -are l n ® aid man whose work has been 
generally finer than oU paintings in ^terrupted, to Jus sole self and the 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 2? ua ,, ne tbin B* of his life ; and 
turies ; an Individualistic energy . rroll returns, too, from ,the 
animates the roof bosses and capi- visionary project of beeping the 
tals of English churches rather than- . en f' bridge 1 rust-free by. boiling it 
the statues on the fagades. . 1,1 vviae 1° the prosaic irritations of 

The English genius treads a care- everyday : putting his fingers in 
ful middle path between the public, glue > er his foot in the wrong shoe, 
monumental realm- of architecture 
and the visual arts, and the secret, 
self-involved world of music, which 
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I ii dope 1 1 dr nco ". It ij|iini‘(s |U'i'* 
Ucrly and mielly i-siiloiis lIic siv.k- 
yvurd |)Di lunviiii; illuminance of 
iiirniisequcmiality in Wordswun It’s 
pnem which, like “Simon Lee”, 
pnues itself on not describing an 
action or an event, km leaves iho 
random encounter to grow in the 
reader's mind, as it does in the 
poet s, until it opens into u moment 
of vision. Carroll presents the 
visionary non-event with exactly tho 
right tone of garrulous jnculuriiy : 

Uli tell the everything I can : 

J here's lit tie to rei.itu. , . . 

Preoccupied tviili iliom selves 
Woidsworth and i lie old man talk at 
cross purposes— the poet looks 
through the iecdi-guriivrrr, as it 
wore, anxious in transfomi him into 
a symbol, a leviaihan or a huge 
heavy bank of clouds ; the old man 
resists, and suffers the interrogation 
grudgingly— and this cremes an in* 
congruous hint of comedy: Words- 
worth s grave condescension, the 
old man’s patient repetition of the 
answer lie knows mi longer interests 
tho poet. Somehow tho very cliuml* 
ness of the verse catches t lie hesita- 
tion, the awkward formality, of thi 9 
encounter which seems .so Inconclu- 
sive yet is full of meaning : " • This 
morning gives us promise of a 
glorious day V 

In Carroll's pnuni the self-involve- 
ment nf the characters becomes a 
mad pursuit of privute fantasy— the 
aged man looking fur bull ei flies to 
niako into mutton-pies, tbe pnet 
immersed in a plan for dyeing 
whiskers green— aiul the collision 
between them produces not Words- 
worth s patient formality but ap 
outburst of hilarious virile ore : 

So, having no reply to give 

To what tlie old man said, 

I cried, " Come, tell me how you 

a j i . . . , Hve 1 " 

And thumped bun mi the head. 

Wordsworth's conclusion—" I'll 
u 1 , Leech -gatherer on 

the lonely mom* ! "—has a jaunty 
irrelevance which, however it may 
jar at first, is exactly right : 

, nothing has happened, after all 
i —the encounter has been mysteri- 
ous ^and indefinite, an apiphuny 
as Joyce would have called it, 
and a meaning and a practical 
moral can be extracted from 
it only by this sort of deter- 
mined banality. The vision has been 
rarthed ; the dreamer returns, like 
the . old man whose work has been 
interrupted, to Jus sole self and the 
mundane things of his life ; and 
Carrpll returns, too, from the 


ThB extraordinary fertility and f, , i vi?: !«lu g 8 tie ®L 8 * c S e " 
variety of the English poetic tredi- ■ m iddie path between the public, 

tion which the book reveals makes of afchiiecture 

one wonder whether poetry has j Ua ^ “T?' ? nd tb , e se ? r . e F 1 

been a substitute for the painting ^ rld of musi^ which 

and music our culture has rather S?5 a ^ e 5 bap i* beei 2 r ® ta C de “ . b Y. a 
lacked. Visual luxliry, is translated P ™f^ Qt,C lT .fe - 61 t.° £ ima ® ,na i iva 
into literature in England: instead a *S as9 J- ^ U8 | c snv Hes surrender, 
of a Renaissance school of oaintine. our love poetry shows— the 


The virtuosity of 

the satirists 

■ Linked with nonsense is satire. 


end will break into soon, first Baroque, Milton. As Madama da- an r!Zc,i a T a ;r It HeJeii’s selection 

softly, later more emphatically, until Stag) pointed out, southern 1 cultures . aad :how wrong he w 

he turns his distress into music and are communal, expressing them- JES? EL SoeSd? 

thus frees . himself frofii It. But a selves in great public works of art £ f e Y er SHK medium simultai! 

young i Englishman in a similar and architecture, We those of 

n.nA.f.oiii i, a i« i.i Msa w !...» ora as ulM or toe French does-rOi* if so ^ Ul 


was, for satire intf* 
Is on .-its poetic 


the north are introverted, explor- 
ing in poetry personal feelings 


Ul L '?'?*.-'^^reher . , » , Aumancc, 

fflEfl* 1 ■■ W "• iMgii 


lctorlan, invention, from a shelf and read until one or two - 
outh i:. Kensington o'clock in the morning. - Although ; 


Tlic subsidence of ; ; 

«ric designs; : v 

worked in England, althoplgb during imaged- Jiave the evocative :L . • ;*• 

the nineteenth' century .attempts the^aUusivoness of wards. ’ - Visual t jj bt ' r( JP^walking^ verstFi 

were, made to stimuluto the classical * experience- becomes poetic— in the JJIBI ? Da,l ,T” 0,, * 1 The i'incM 
kind of public art, m the competi-; landscape backgrounds to Galiisbor- ver f9 delights in its medium 

doit fp/tbe fmkei at Westmpi- ouglt* fitnlEFB & 0Ct F* a, 1 w Word 
. ster; 1 or the Albert Memorial.. How/; ever , hft ladies v?alk, cool ' gel^55n i W8 blank verse, is an 

avH . all rhA hinKt Rmhlnhuii .Iona.- iliii oUfln < fittpDiat td On acCihniunrintlnn 


»u iibcuacu auauiuiLy Ul j ■ , ' «.unui,- 

nonsehse verse, which is as close as ‘ H n F ., s ^P” ra rines£ in asides, which ' 
English has got to purd •' Verbal 1'nk flUiii w<?s— 
music.' Pater was wrong : Eng- ' 

land at least, all the arts 'aspire to ' * ,^;„ 0l,gb writers,, for more stately 

the condition .nf llteramriL PAinrinif 1 lP no l .. . 1 : i'i ' . 


iq call hjm- Ralpho : J tis all one s '. 

,nd jtrhhn.Wa cpit with mm -J : : 


today 


- -- v : ‘ ' •\ : ViPLy me .seven \ \ 

NARRATIVE and dramatic . \ 

^iyK^^P^ O^ SHAKESPEAk^-; \ ' 


ive the. evocative ;pbweh iu« ‘ 



•Jif 

I 



e SJradiiUlon to. ' transform- l 2Wr* u ^ r » ap( *. wpose verse,- 
idW r p6w H*:ap.ij«Srin« .mpnosyJJabJes,- It 
. AWTftSjlpn HiSlend ffiS mdst 5 yagressive dAd dismiss vp : » ,. \ 

set ifiy^it 1 






ff'Euwdda The Ra^i r . 
f 1 create ;q wirt of; 

aboyo-ithe. 
row eafeure *. 

i :hug with glided r 
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’vmfcS or Lhe tinsel insect’s whom a 
rmiri maintains. Tile re is u perversa 
lieu ut y to Hindi of this imagery 
winch recalls the complexity uf 
M)incthing like Macbeth’.? rapt, Jyrl- 
cul description of H terrible object: 
iMiiinm s “ s 'lyer skin laced with his 
go I Hen blond . 


W e l n- *^ C c /oudy, gloomy landscapes 
ot Romanticism, Ruskin commented, 
theirs was the age of gold : ours is 
the age of umber", and one 
receives the same impression from 
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. — u ,« .numi: impiussiUJl ironi 
the poetry. Renaissance verse seems 
enamelled, like the background to a 


Still glides the Streapi, and shall for 
... . - ever glide . " 

We Men, who in our morn of youth , 
n.. , defied 

ilio elements, must vanish; — be it 

so I 


Marvell is nnmlier poet who con- 
jures ii lyrical humour out of the 
miificc of the verse : in the “ Ber- 
mudas **, for in st mice, Milton's visit- 
ing nilgais und romping leviathan ure 
squeezed Into the confined space of 
I lie octosyllabic line, whore their 
sweeping Burmin.* energy seems 
charmingly out si zed. The same con- 

Mifi 1011 , . . Brobdlgnugian 

Milton min Lilliputian verso occurs 
in 111; precise discriminations about 
n„,„ S " Urd ..J" _ Upo»_ Appleton 


, — , 1 **»= uoungi UUIIU CO a 

miniature: the ivory skin of Mar- 
lowe’s Leander, the coral clasps and 
umber buds of the belt tho Passion- 


1**0 UCII LIIU I-H5510n* 

ate. Shepherd offers his love, Ral- 
egh a silver mountains and nectar 
fountains with their crystal buckets. 
P* P°etn* ore highly wrought, 
fashioned, polished, triumphs of de- 
corative ingenuity like a Hilliard 
jewel or a Cellini salt-cellar; in 
them language undergoes a sca- 
cliaiige into something rich and 
strange. 

These are verses which are 
matte: a Shakespeare sonnet asks to 
“Pi 1 Cf ] uipare d with marble or the 
gilded monuments of princes, and 
Spenser's " Epitlialaipinii ” is a song 
which Is “made in lieu of many 


ii . nuiucEun 

House : the garden is guarded 

w , ,lk ] .. eatery, if not flaming, 

humnl . ,l, .° peculiar cunning of 

,1 ‘ flornliuii Ode” is jn tuklnc 
the discriminations of satiric 
v^e-Aclntnphel. for example, 
re. solved to rum or to rule the 
Mate —aucl giving them a decep- 
Mveiy imn-cnminittal appearanco 
hdu nd which Marvell can hide : 


But although Tennyson's brook bur- 
bles, in its insipid way, the same 
» e 7i e as , Wordsworth’s massive 


punted without these, ns they are 
here: apart from their metrical 
function, visually these ninrkincs 
are as essential as the blark-letter 
misspellings of Spenser und Chat- 
terton. 

Byron says Italian ought to be 
writ on satin": but 


attracted by tfiaZT* 


n 1J ■* , ,"«‘“onuuna niuasive 

Duudon, this elemental view of 
nature soon becomes negative and 
disturbing ; Wordsworth’s mighty 
continuity becomes the unsettling 
Flux of In Memoriam — 


- — V . .. uc 

wnt on satin"; but Meredith 
attacks Tennyson for measuring out, 

111 thf> Millie hie I... „£ 


in the Idylls, his lengths of satin. 
Lyricism has fallen into disgrace. 
Shelley’s lyricism, like Turner’s 
light, can transform the real : meta- 
phor grows within metaphor until 
the earth is abandoned— Asia says 
"I 1 ' ? , 18 like Hn enchanted boat, 
which Is in turn like a swan borne 
on waves which are a song, until a 
further metamorphosis turns the 
misty figure into one in slumber 
bound carried towards the ocean. 
Here is the origin of the Lady of 
Shalott ; but Tennyson lias weak- 
ened what he lias taken from She]* 


The hills arc shadows, and they 

flow 

From form to form, and nothing 

They melt like mist, tlie^soiid 

Like clouds they shape themselves 
and go. 


: — — — .‘"““s in juju oi ninny 
ornaments . Romantic poems, on 
tnc_ other hand, make themselves : 
to interfere, to tinker, to retouch, 
ttj'ne against the inioginn- 
tlon. The shining Elizabethan world 
uf pearl, gold, coral and jasper 
grows dim in the eighteenth and 
centuries: tho Romantic 
lyric is cloudy, misty, remote, more 
ike n watercolour rhnn u jewel. 
I'.liaubctliaii nature has u lusSmess 
mid brightness — I’eele's 


or Arnold's sea retreating — 


cal verse^nd ZT 
itnps her most 1 didA,‘ 
achievement i a » 
sentation of fliT 
Donne, who had i 
the Quiller-Couch u 
nineteen ; Swift X 

SUV* 

Zd h5B? "^*1 


[o the Editor 




permit me publicly toiSST SJ 
revered colleague iliut ail of us 


v 'HOI dll Ol 11 n 

heartily welcnme the intimation he 
lias at last given, ilmt he has in hand 


Imagism 


that exeuipimv hiuI model edition 
r .. ... . , . « Crabtree's letters tu which we 

1,1 us P ,0 *st way to l° oIt forward so eagerly, and, os the 

Protect and advance infamctr VPars nnu tr\ anvlm.nl.. 


and Hardware nJC 
poets who are given 5? 
unseatjng HerrfK*? 


t i'Oiiiwell lives retired— 
1 As if his highest plot 
In plant the bergamot) 


- -and the neat brevity of the verse 
alerts us that something has been 
lelt unsaid. lhe satirist needs to be 
{’.‘’V, 11 ' no,L ' dexterous in his bund- 
,,n S *» verse tliuii the lyric poet. 


a a i , tJ ? wn die vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


f . “ 1IUS niKcn irom ouej- 

ic y- Shelley transforms reality, 
where Tennyson can only hope tern- 

DOl'fU'llv tn cniifiiiil ■» T ..J.l !_ 


Coming to terms 
with prose 


....... liiu uuij iiu[ie i.cm- 

porarily to conceal it. Lyricism is 
. no Y, 7 ? n ndmission of defeat, of an 


. — -—■■lomuii in uciutu, ur ail 

inability to cope with die prose pf 
the age, and it becomes elegiac — not 
only In Memoriam, but almost all of 


Am] every linir a sheave shall be, 
And every sheave a goldon tree 


..-if 


Age of gold to 
age of umber 


.1.2WW fasc , Umtion uf reading 
tltiough this anthology is In watch- 
ing poetry change, while it remains 
the snme. T here nre sudden connex- 

M !in Cr 4’ 5! ! the tt,,,ll l ,ries : Skelton’s 
I mill* Sparrow and Gray's tubby 

St-lima ; the anonymous voice 

1 V '' l t l * he c,lird Poem of Hie 
volume, invites us tu 


or the carpet of daffadowndillies, 
cowslips lung cups and lilies in 
Spenser s “Lay to Eliza”— which 
soon become overcast, or fade into 
the twilight spirit of understate- 
ment of Gray and Colling. 

T, he landscapes of Romahtic 
poetry have a vaporous quality, 

m.ffi rcd . Ct>,erid 8 e ' s imagery ot 

quietly shining moon and filmy 

l n ",' e « M-dnlght “ ; Z 


I V" ; ■■■ - niiuuiKni ; mo 

loots are attracted by that shimmer- 
ng opalescence which ivbs Turner's 
speciality— -the mist, glittering in 
the sun, which follows the hare in 
Kcsniution aud Independence ”, or 
the similar scene in Clare’s " Feb- 
ruary”: u 


f niiie and dunce with me 
in Ireland 




—•anticipating Yeats; Edwin Mu| r 

r L .«^°P . ^."bscm'e combat of 
Bi ownings Chlldo Roland m 


i : o 


Browning’s Cfaiido Roland at the 
dark tower (it seems d pity that this 
poem is not included. cMsIdiring 
ns kinship with The Waste Land): 


V s - from B EfrM hroke, 
bltake their wet fleeces in the 


As nature desei is the poet, so does 
lyricism. Poetry seems to experi- 
ence a failure of nerve. Not only 
■ ll i sonsi 1 ,0us brightness of tho 

Elizabethans become overcast, and 
{!“{ r . fttrthly paradise turn into 

wSh^ 6 i h f a r !' lfested with tho 
^ ds ,, w,lic!, Cyril Connolly turned 
8 , enem l? s of promise, or 
Swinburne s ruin-dishevelled for- 

? ar rf en ' ailtI »t last into 

of Elizab^Jlf W8Ste lai,d “ Jthe n'uslc 
ot Elizabethan verse, its sona-Hke 

f.l?rif- f !f ter, i al110 gives wa y to n dis- 
turbing minor mode. Lyrical melli- 

C0IUCS i t0 be at a discount 
hi S “ineteenth centuiy. Milton's 

«W. k J er , Se .. i! ■ w ?y oi bursting the 
elegant fetters of rhyme to find 
space in which to move, room for 
f on r“" B energy which can sustain 
Inverse paragraphs: Words- 
r*3iA S ' ,10we , ver i leeks tills pete tic 

confidence and, uncomfortable about 
the inanity of metro. Is a wav of 
tS"! , °. Ee, J ns wilh Prose? fw 

bffi..«tli,™ ■ Prme Sin "’ ,icit - V '» 


... ltui uiiiiuaL uil Ui 

iennysons major poems are gently 
submissive laments. The lament for 
the deaths of other poets— Words- 


— - ui uuici iiueis — vYoras- 

worth on Coleridge in the poem on 
the death of Hogg, Shelley on 
Keats, Arnold on Clough or on 
Wordsworth, Byron and Goethe in 
the Memorial Verses ”, or Cory on 
Heraclitus — becomes a lament for 
thedeatli of poetry, which had been 
made redundant, according to 
Macaulay, by the very technical 
progress of civilization. 

Lyricism is now the bruised soul’s 
only defence against the incompre- 
hensible world : after the vision of 
flux, Tennyson decides that 


unseating Herr^ft^ 
Brown, ng. 

differences beftreenT, 
cal poets and their ZS 
ors are fascinating ft 
teenth-century pcetfiu 
proof a detnopstmb. i 
ode, like Lord HerB 
U P°" a question h? 
shall we this union mil 
puzzles Sir John Dam, 
soul and die body. Does 
ms words’ ,f masco][uh 
force — ho' badgers, qm 
tens, meaning ahrtn Til 
effect on someone ete, id 
other person is notwaal 
ms hmitadon as a im m 
writes about his being [|U 
about the experieiin <1 
another person). 


protect and advance the interests of y ears Pass, so anxiously.’ 

nluS u nd , c . rit i dsn \ than JOHN McNEAL DODGSON. 

ncpartraen, „f Kngllsb, u„ ivcrsi 


My enjoyment of “ The new E {?y number of hysterical and way- 
i of Ezrael ” (February 2) ofF-im-get contemporary reviewers, 
lied by the writer’s poorly ALAN YOUNG, 

id nostalgia for an age which Uidshury College of Education 
ed : when all literary opinion Manchester 20. ’ 


Uepartment of English, University 
College London, Gower .Street, T.on- 
uon WCi. 


miar i taken the cnfe»n, i sc Q f a folio 
Collect inn of plays without Jenson's 
singular preredeni, which is why f 
round something too round "in Mr 
Holiness statement that "no such 
work hud been published before 
My refert-nce to “ bourgeois values " 
was merely n paraphrase of such 
statements (quoted in the review) 
by Mr Hu lines as “ Shakespeare him- 
seit was as sound a realist as the 
« 81 i ""‘“^chants in his audience” 
nnu ^ Shakespeare was a business- 


Of Rudolf Kncli mid Willi llnrwcirh 
8f V“P l, huch and umunr. ihu Freni It- 
men that triic illustratin' tax dislrrirt 

from the produrers, nf litres tie 
palntre ) I. E. Lubnnri'iir, whose 
Chansons Mad ictuses i I*J21)J. with its 
Coloured ivuoil t-iigru rings, in snii jy 
one of the most i-iK'liiinting suinil 
books ever nnule. 

JOHN CAItM-.R. 

Dovehiinse Sirici, London 
Sw3 bJA. 


■e- w , hil ' 11 arc themselvel / 
only tinfoi timate ” but “ facife " 
weir critical cnntexls. Moron vlr, ] 


be referred to a more or less 


L '1. 


urt Of appeal. (Did that really • - Our reviewer writes : — Takina 
;the situation better ?) While i- K. Hylton first : (a) Yes, I also 
rbnly agree with hirfi about tho at,m . ,re J William Carlos Williams’s 

1 ■ .b.dJfiKrl A f irmifa tlia k F HAt ! T_ 


rbnly agree with hnfi about tho ^mure William Carlos Williams’s 
'■ standard of verse in the Asphodel f iF not so excessively; com- 
y under fire, and while he "‘B lute, it makes up for much fool- 
i critical method which most ‘“rt" pretension from its inflated 


Peter Porter’s 
Viewpoint 


Sir, A friend has culled my atten- 
tion to Peter Porter's reference tn 
2n e ELS 1 * Viewpoint of December 


Hoimch img lu ut least have indicated 
tnat he is aware of the generally 
uccepted reaunis fur dating The 
Merry \\ irea in lTi‘17 (which he now 
cavalierly diMmssec :i S "highly un- 


Workers’ Control 


critical nieimm wnicu most irom us inflated mo i„ t,r.T V»- ■ ui 

y needs attacking (1 e. by authyf. (b) Yeats’s " everybody ■’ did inf « Viewpoint of December 
criticism becomes indistin- not l0 clude nnbodios. (c) Well, in If’ rlz' . ■ Porter nimcepresents 
Me from literary hagiography I, part the difference between waking Ulfm.Elf m, "repre*ematiun is disin- 
t seems to me that he suffers l, P ,n hod, in love, with a woman, l antL,.,,.! 

■ mwimiiii'lu nrntn fnpm when voung, and climbing a fanev SWtl j i S e questions for the 


T -, , - II 1^11 IV Ull- 

nkely ) befnre .idvuiuing his own 


?« P E°2 iL j?I ,s Afi for th, ‘ date of AH’s 
Well, I did uni say that Mr Holmes’s 


From argument 
to monologue 


■ . .In my spirit will I dwell. 

And dream my dream, and hold 
it true ; 

•—and Arnold turns away. In 
Dover Beach”, from a ^vorld 
which is no longer various, bcauti- 

n ?i w ‘ The . 8 , r ? at moments of 
poetry, those which induce that 


LVi-'-r'S 



fvEvrii 

i ihxti . ■ ' * »• 


T.' V ; 1S ^L mca,,t , for human eyes, 

1 hat combat on tbe shabhv natch. 

Ot clods and trampled turf chat lies 
SoniLMvhcre beneath the sodden 

I*or eye of toad or adder to catch*. 88 


While, following fast, a misty 

Recks Trom their fleeces as they 

run. 




X°U D ran Ch a ffi;,A^“fe 


hrlifi" ! e® 8 reappears 

briefly in Smart’s Song to Qaoid, i n - 

which nature blazes like a missal, 
ceremonially bedecked in grace — - 


And never lifted up a irfngle stone, i . 

jr?£ gas & 

pool ii 0 "Th« n Th„^ bUt 81,0 


uuusmaii aes- 
cribed, now have n plaintive, elegiac 
quality : they nre to be read with a 


Here at the quiet limit of the world, 
— for instance, or— 


While Ilion like u mist rose Into 

towers. 






Km 


.ill 



. sohee lyrrcis' an'aSi^"-^ 
movement, a gesiuro, stylish 
turn; r Romanticlync is n self- 

• Bcneraimg, growing fragment of 
^ ar,e “«. The Henaissuice poet 

KlT<Z'* h a - f,3 L e . d set ^ counters— 
like Sidney in his sestinq— and can i 

aalftn, * ,3in B .variations within 

• convention ; in the course 1 

1 variauons his pastoia] tbfr - 1 

mj oology, is revalued and exposed ’ 
evening ..becoming filthy, alleys 
baSe ; or. as ih ” My tru/loye haih 
:, niy. lioarr-']; he tan create from the 


jf attire^ decorations glisten 
Far abovp their usual trim . . . , 


I’ve measured it from side to side 
Tu tliree feet long, and ,„ 0 ‘ 

tvide ' 


la ?“ortal moment 
in Modeiyi Love is of this kind i 


-—and 'this , medieval bestiary is 'fd- 
^ sp[rit n « « pedantic 


sa'-tt sri' 


i or peuantfl 

allegorical demonstration but of lyr 
real excitement;: the lion’s eve 
glowsTike aboil of coal.. y 


‘uaae co nance bv 

tefs-SS W 1 ? 1 the Qual 
8 JS en - include8 "Little 


V;I have sae n across the twilight 

The swan soil with her yoiu^be* 
neatli her wings, 


.*?' Romanric poets' 
Has ce&sfid to be the precious' v6st* 

iS5? d a i Dd becon,e 811 ° r Ban- 

elementally alivo.'The 
vegetable universe : qf 
Blake’s', poetfy-the fibrous roots 
through. e which. Tbel . wanders,. thZ 


fix m “ i7 ,= includes “Little 

whkf In wSS eCtiv \ * prose tow «^« 

.. -ediwtiT. 


fun Safina asp. 


verse iah.L . .. meuuative 

^ musically alternat- 
ing passages of oracular imageiy— 


u S ?ii°. n i, an °[ d ? mn '* sloeve . ; . 

•w- *?h the burnt roses leave ; 


; And the white breast of the dim 

And .all the dishevelled wandering 
• •' • stars. 




mm.:' 


, JWPi, have. An . eudjess jnelndv'^' 

- fl i nd !.f tS , 0wn fortll i ort d °it^s : 

S 1 ri. «i*li 1 dlraJn, shes the impor- 
tance of the sounet. H 




FoilteBrenfi n RUS A i i n3s firefIj 6s of 
rlta . flnd °i Praet * 


r y » °atur e seems ^ 


Cn?Si tf V 1 ’ uV rffl . CB ' - t0 Hncovdr. what 
goring Heights calls 
. . 0 Hr r “ a * rooks beneath ” the 

aStopp &ST St ° O S 

HWWwWStfi to the nlnmaiiV 


There ere thrfeo conditions which 
• .often look alike 


. Yet differ cgoipl ctely . . . , 

i^ricisnt- ndt ■ only ' relaxes lutn 

sssfif .Jafi- *4Ss 


ilifl tift i.T! iT . ona ot Fraere- 

:«taS,^sS2 

perfection of the poetry, are turned 


The dhfa’thoniable deeb 
■-Forest where all jftust fo 


u,u51 

- M^rasting features -of her 

' to #£ relationship hersoW 


• *!*' W| W >ner^ ^ bfWehbeih ; P °^ y 

— 


l’s The modern post U m, 
e- rather than argumaa 
0 { poem is no longer i i 
thrown out—' ,f For Goth i 
your tongue, and let wh 
a meditation which linafe 
Browning— whoso egotists 
ferent to the effect ihya 
I and In "Pnlfrocl!•, 1 
I*, bravura turns into tile* 
£ monologue, a character!** 
f speaker. Donne Is a grtM 
,1 “Study me then, you 4 
‘ lovers be . , .’'-^whersih 
' like Dickens with hli idU 
Q soliloquizing monsten l| 
Gamp or Qu£Jp,-is fares* 

. egotism of othors.: M 
poems, hotyover, unlike pi 
share the experience:* 
know what tbe -other-pot 
D feels : " I woOder do 
How say you 7 . . i I 
adopt youi' will. . ■ * J 
t “ The Extasia “-HU1 ji 
tlon of whidi Dame » 
written on lJluajtoeor 
t . Donne arouses 

i$ he exploring . tnpiBh* * 

• cynically persuading tie" 

1 submit ? There :is an wj 
. to Browning’s MdUKi*** 

most dishonest ; ■ the-JJ® 

1 need to explain « J 
Donuo’s reif-drefflsBaM 
changed into a. fasw 
■ Introversion. . A sumi* * 

• emerges from * 

• Donne’s “ Holy Sonfldi * 

of Hopkins— Dopnrt'J 

contained, even 
sonnets into arias,, hut 
no wit to help; 1 hua 
dnee :. he is helpless, 

• always has sn . 

to leap pp fo his.Cfflf ‘ 

' A .review': cafl, har^ 

' than sketch somd; of 
and developments ■ ow. 
readihg through the J®,. 

’ Helen has ’beeP-.at^ft 
more then, tert; -ye0^; ? 

. heeds- at ..least :(9,J^ K 2 
“which > to gdt to 
■ Hayley is a’jjpqt ^W 
. r epi-OsOntOd' ' he ; AW 


jter evidenced than in his own *» Rood thing— teachers should always netrinn^nn wit? ?i 1 IU8, JP 1 ? 
t whore good evidence to the “Y «t~lo judge writers from their appears Arcn« Sinn °!li M Cr- >? vh ft Cl1 

thal, in un important souse, writings, if Mr Young does so. he ifinn I said «h..i“ h f ° r *V* r ’ 

. did create “ Modernism ,} wonji go nn and nn about F. S. Flint, which makJ? m. «!}„- , i , KPS ve 
1 1 ain quite prepared to show UI ■ the gHine of influences, and ho ter’s version of i i fp'r 

Mter, if ho wishes) is buried wjU notice [Imt the writer of tile recordnil thn? f 1 e* 0 *)' und 1 

bt ceremony under a mats of excellent survey in question can we ro shoothm un 1 ?.h fhn/ 1 « i?Pi e i S 
tlcnlatedand highly emotive hardly write at all. And his students threatened 1folS«. Mr h PortS h £ 

SWftLATLSTE w,u bent,f,L « hJE t K it S 


iter, if ho wishes) is buried 
[ ceremony under a mdss of 
Jcalated and highly emotive 
ms. whose only real import 
to be a vague (if strong) dis- 
for modernism itself. (By the 

ina nf tlin uivftAt^o mitri 


one of the writer^ own 
a”, W. H. Auden, praises 


Carlos Williams's Asphodel, 
eny Flower, as possibly “ the 


" not one. of the superiorities of 
America that the fighting there is 
*T rtrrJrv 9 for kee ? s and ibe blood on the 

JLOgICJVl alters 6 * rect ? « real. The attempts of 

c:.. it . ■ . Ainericon writers to carry into life 

bn, I hove no complaint ugainst the extremism of their art hove 


eccentric hypothesis was wrong, 
merely that its .bald assertion, un- 
supported by argument or analysis, 
was not going to change a widely 
MiJ? fw , h, ‘ :h incldcnioHy has 
nothing to flu with the equally 
eccentric hypothesis ta which Mr 
Holmes refers in his letter L If n new 
theory is to lie taken seriously, the 
amis ik upon Its proponent to' show 
us why current opinion is mistaken, 
why we need uniitlu'r. explanation of 
what are, sifter all, mutters of fact, 
nut of c ri I irul uppi'cc ini ion. In other 
words, the charge 1 made ugalnst Mr 
iioimes s book wus not that of in- 
accuracy but tlint nf unwarranted 
assurance, a vice itself akin to 

fai-ilc purti firet inn. 


Sir, — -My attention hu.x been drawn 
to a letter signed " Kr.iu Fijikt. The 
Institute for Workers' Control”, 
which appeared in ynnr issue nf Jan- 
uary 12. 

1 bliould like lo lUiike it clear that 
th l a letter was dispatched hy Mr Fleet 
iff bis personal capacity, without the 
cognizance of the Council nf the In- 
stitute for Wiirkern* Control which 
has to this dutc not been consulted 
about the matter. 

WALTER KENDALL. 

Council Member, Institute fur 
Workers’ Control, Huiinmd Hus. sell 


Ifpuse. Gamble Street. I’m eq Road 
west, Notlinglium NG7 -1ET; 


'The light of the 
world ' 


Sir, — l think your reviewer of 
Belinda Norniaii-Butk-i's FiV/oiian 
Aspirations (Januury.ib) is nnmg in 


Illustrated books 


stating that Charles Bomli paid my 
grandfather LJ.OflO for the replica of 
“The Light of rhe World "—or pcf- 
Imps this was u misprint ? 

The price puid was over £10,000 
and, in nbitu. tries and hislnrics 
which fol limed Himi'*. deuih, was 
reported us b a vine been the largest 
sum ever puid tn a living artist far a 
painting. . • Many have quoted Ilia 
price as £ 12,000. 

DIANA tlQLMAN-IiUNT. 

ISO Onslow Gardens, London SW7. 

/.The figure uf t l.UOfl appears in 
Mrs Nornian-Bul lei's hook. 


bre.poem in the Eimilsh lan- the generous ^ critical notice 7f my frequontlj" iSl udijt «nd 
Thus Lhe quotation from book Logie Matters (February 2); death." J n 

r introduction to the Oxford but I should not like readers to sup- Excellent, Mr Porter. Only a few 
jf Modem Forse— In 1900 pose that I could not name Colleges words uftor the paragraph of nine 
jd y jot downjjff rijeir stilts * of Unreason, or Mat the Kingdom of which he quotes 1 hall written (the 
Issertiou both * blind” and Duikness m which Utey are located is Review had asked me to say what 
| in oil foundation. Newbolt, irougi nary now, any more than it was was encouraging, and what discour- 
I *1 d various other unman- in Hobbes’s day. Iu l967, 1 had a let- aging) ; ” Discouraging-mid per. 
i cricketers had years to run. ler from a student in the University haps a reason for die cosiness : the 
. K. Steads book lhe New of Edinburgh who had road my deaths, the suicides, the madness 

works, complaining that “the the alcoholism, mothadrine, heroin; 
entally I find neither rhyme . naughty old logic ” was beibg taught ' the sw ft. vanishing of. the older 


Sir,— The second half of your 
notice (Juimury 2G) uf the reprint of 


Walter Crane's Of the Decorative 
/iiMSfrafton of Hnohs offered so goon 


HikiiHwuiu, iiiuinaurine, iieroin ; 
the swift, vanishing ot. the older 

neneraHrtri- . " . - 


and thoughtful a summary of what 
would be needed to produce an Inter- 
national .successor covering die 
present ccniury (hut one cannbt 
resist the hope that your reviewer is 
already at work mi it himself. If so, 
may I urge l lie IiicIumoji nf the work 


pd green /They shone ” above 
‘“I will dimb/Into the 


versily. 


But then this is a matter 
n. “Let us therefore men- 


In other words, I agree with Mr 
Porters pious observation that self- 
destruction la destructive. Why, 


la uusirutiive. wily, 

Sinclair’s work is replete with the then, does he pretend to correct 
rors I castigated in my Leeds in- rae * 

IDnral I.MI.... I I. 1 .1 nrtXT * T mm » - 


wn. Let us [ucrexore men* *-oeus in- — • 

c hct,/Since it seems to us augural lecture, aud he complacent]? . .. DONALD HALL, 

of record”.. says in a foreword that students must 17J5 South University Avenue, 

J. K. HYLTON. . muster the whole of this. nonsense if Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104, USA. 

lalen Collece Oxford are F° i ,aM in their ^xaminti" 

um college, Oxford. ti Edinburgh, I am told, has f 

mended Its ways since then; but * ShfikPfiDPiirP anri 


The Athlone Press 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


l-Tbe stt 
lr of Pete 
[(February 


‘Shakespeare and 
his Players’ 


James Mli( on Philosophy and. Education 


Ctioii on interest in Imag- methods" containing what I Sir— Your renmof rar. 

eq the threat of an Imagist described in my lecture *6 viewertVof S 

[is there an anti-litertry “bungling . attempts ..to mend” 


^(is . there an anti-literary • bungling attempts to mond m ■ 

her ifi tie family 2) .K. tiie baji old Ionic, yihm ask^d nSv wSuhlcklf 

JwUate. I bavd ofreaS' comment on this work, I replied rouhl " andrboDel 

Med- Peter Jones’s faS: sending i copv of ni^ecturet It JHbbut^ "ifi cTim'TffiSw 

M icholarly survey, of the became obvious that the cap fitted— Admittedlv Beri ToiisL w mX 

Lnwement to- my stujeiit a. they did not try to say, “ We are not Hshed a^^ 

N more soberiv . fiftnable o( the people you had in mind u . but. on Veil. a J? e u 


. 'lament to my students, tpey oiu not try to say, ” We are not 
“more soberly capable of the people you had m mind ", but, on isi6 ■ but the ShJtettMre FiiJS 
<4 A. tlo. •*» .S-WIW defended'thalr erroi., ftJLSSWSSftSSS : 


Players (January 12) is perhaps what 
Henry V would call “ something too 
round ”, and I hope I may be allowed 


W. H. .BURS' iron . 

Janies Mill, father of John Stuart, was . an independent thinker 
centrally concerned with problems of education. This study places 
faJs: Essay oil Education in its historical context and examines lhe 
views expressed in this and in other .writings, both private an4 
published,, in relation to Mill's practical experience, as a teachet, 
especially of his own children,, and to bis philosophical position as & 
whole. •: J. 

485111381 26(?i February £4.00 


Hdl'id^a^tKeir: 
hi die English Rootle t 
® your reviewer thinks. 


ATHLONE RENAISSANCE LlBkARY 


viewer anno. ‘colflafiues who; xoasidered— 


Selected Writings of Fulke fireviile 


worth reading and would find ft 


edited by JOAN REES 

A fully representative selection Irom a writer whose work tir a 
distinctive blend of poetic sensibility, intellectual power and the 

Ovnnrlnnrfl nf man .. *. 


1 




'V.' : ,f 


?■> i» i >- 1 ■“ 

;*v r 

1 ' •* < ..... •; '* ,i 

. fT J I W A A S- 


v ypijinyu I— 

j, editor s.thej&Ndt^^J 
■ ' T N%'" barret; ^®^hSe3 

J ;T^ .Ta^gftridjH^ 3 ^;'. ^ 


•r-m 


which one, Mu^utpha, 


®™&SSrts-: 

Si£ e * n y Qur usually : 


pages. 
l “'-ks ■ oil 


Theologians and 
' Pastors 

Sh,— Wjiy, Andrew CrUlck shank 


Vtuei wiao, lutjnj js pei naps b nine 

too facile poiHificatlon. Such as the 
unfortunate remark . shout . " hour- 
gedls . values ” Allusions to/'evi- 


Miy obijuyi^^ ^ UVUt U. IU« 1VI O& 

>se Life of $idnep, and .the .two surviving jjlays, of 
u wiivj ftphtt i appearfi In full. 2Gth Fcfiruoru 

Hardback: 485 13603 I TZ.OO. . - *Pojjerhdck:.485.I2603.6 

37. Northern Kensington 

published for the OR EATER LONDON COUNCIL 

'PL- f i f -'.L i •«« a « • . . 


once accepted . by most' modern 
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oiTbtit 


large-scale / development began ' in' the 7820* had , vonlimtcd 
VI c^rlSn era th ^ £t;rtlury,: J1 [.fe': Kytoff anient :, to iliti 

Including UZ vpi flaiesf frpi^i^ltixe, foldefi tiidex map (Hid 93 

;V'v.7^ 1 . r^!- *'• r.: p ■ ' ■ 
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Commentary 


of the sort of conditions of perform* 
■nee Alolidre must often have had 
to cope with, and how wildly Inap- 
propriate they were, in nil their 

iiinmminiitulir,, f». I,:. S kj u j s |, un( f 


nioiiunieiitulity, for !i'i> 
very homely pints. 


. '/ • 
. . i 

a 

,'j • f 


.1 *;■- 
; 



1 hrne hiiiidrvd yen is ugu this Sutur- 
clu.v, _ Mi ill ere died his premature 
and ironic death, a few limns after 
p lu.v mi; the lead in the fourth 
. performance of l.c Mulude imagi- 
mure. In :iii uidinury year, this 
tercentenary might have been 
miRH'd, hut with the Fanfare for 
Lunipc st ill uncertuinlv sounding, ii 
could not be ; mid the British 
Museum has nut rm a modest exhi- 
bition of Molieriunu in the King'* 
Library, coincidentally with otheT 
ecumenical tributes to Cnpernicus 
n, id the riousc" of Hn n nvor. Tho 
exhibition upuned ycsferdiiy nnd 
will he mi until April 25. 

The exhibits aft conic front tlto 
Museum's own holdings und fill flvo 
cascx. The printed editions tire o 
good deni more sulistuniiul than the 
icunogrnphicui items. They iucludo 
eighteen first editions of individual 
pfays liy Muliere. rimning from 
Sgtiniirelle, tttr lc Coco imtigitmirc of 
HifiM to t.es Femmes ^uvnntes of 
16711 ; this is urn a full set of first 
editions but a creditable one. Also 
jin show are the two volumes of tho 
first collected edition of the ploy.s, 
published in Purls in IGGG, the 1682 
eight-volume fleimrex dc Monsieur 
de A tolUrrc, which wns the first 
i II ti-l rated edition, with lexis estab- 
lished frunt Mnli&re’s own manu- 
scripts and including, for the first 
time, stage directions. 

Handsomest of all ure the RM*s 


live volumes of Pierre Pratt It's six- 
yoluine edition of 1731 which has 
illustrations bused oil designs liy 
Bnnchcr. These show' u welcome 
relaxation from the arid und stut- 
iiesntic style of iliustrntion of 
Molicre s own clussicul century into 
n line altogether more pliable and 
sot table to the pluys themselves. 

As for “ Moliure in English", 
there are first editions of udapta- 
tloni of ills pluys by Wycherly (The 
Plain-Dealer, bused on Le Misan- 
thrope), Thomas Otivuy (The 
Cne<u$ of Jicapin) mid Thomas 
•Shad well (Hie Miser). The brief 
preface to this last offers tin in- 
temperate reminder of our Jiterai-y 
comm unity’s more bliitipish davs, as 
Shadwell auiioiinccs: ”... nor did -I 
ever know u French comedy made 
use of by the worst of our Toots, 
that was not bcuerod by ’em." 

The illustrations included, in the 
exhibition might fuirlv lie called 
contextual, since they relate rather 
more to the age than to Molicre in 
person, though he dues appear both 
m costume and out of it. They are 
presided over by n portrait medal 
and engraving of his patron, Louis 
XIV, which are at least a measure 
of restitution for the offence of the 
neigh hou ring exhibition on “The 
Hanoverian Accession”, where he 
pluys a more villainous role. Others 
of the engravings give a good idea 


Some live years ago the correspon- 
dence und papers of the publishing 
house of Macmillan, some 1,250 vol- 
umes in all. were purchased from the 
lirm for tile Depart men L of Manu- 
scripts. Some idea of the archives’ 
ritrhes is given in the lutest number 
of the British Museum Quarterly by 
Philip Blake -Hill. The special corre- 
spondence with authors — consisting 
mainly of incoming letters— runs to 
342 volumes, containing in the 
novelists’ sub-section letters from 60 
authors and members of their fami- 
lies. from Kingsley to Hugh Walpole. 
The receipts signed by Kingsley give 
some ideu of n successful author’s 
earnings In the mid-Victorian era— 
between 1855 and 1873 Kingsley 
netted £3,360, a sizable stun in cur- 
rent terms. 

One certain thing about the liter- 
ary remains preserved in the Mac- 
millan urchive is that they were well 
worth preserving. How much this 
is true of other collections is more 
debatable. There was a time, a few 
years back, when, say, the Univer- 
sity of Texas, with funds plentiful, 
was prepared to spend more money 
on Its library ana acquiring manu- 
scripts than it was to improve the 
amenities of the campus by building 
round it an outer wall in which to 
nourish azaleas — as wos done last 
year at a reported cost of $600,000, 
said at the time to be the exact .short- 


fall of the Library's estimated needs. 
Times have changed. 

It is difficult to measure Edith Sit- 
wells notebooks, Evelvn Waugh’s 
manuscripts nr 281 items by D. II 
Lawrence in terms of plants but the 
judicious weeding thut keeps the 
azaleas blooming might well huve 
been applied to other of the books 
and manuscripts included in the 
Humanities Research Center Library, 
to judge by a catalogue of an exhibit 
on show during a recent symposium 
on Modern British Fiction”. 

Laudable though it is to include 
less familiar writers alongside “ the 
acknowledged giants of the period 
to show the breadth of the collections 
and to suggest the wealth uf research 
materials in the library ”, It comes as 
something of a shock to find John 
Gawsworth parading alongside Tames 
Barne; Philip Callow with G. K. 
Chesterton ; Kay Dick with Norihun 
Douglas : and Kenneth Hopkins (The 
urn who Died ; carbon typescript 
with autograph emendations, 275 
pages, “I wrote this book in 9 duys— 
no doubt if I had taken ten days it 
would have been a better book ” . . ) 
with Aldous Huxley. “Collections 
are of value only to their collectors ”, 
writes Alan Friedman in an Intro- 
ductory note to the catalogue, before 
going on to say “ except when the 
collector s image of himself conforms 
to that of modern librarians who 
measure their success not by the 
number of books on shelves but bv 
those in circulation ”. The first part 
of this sentence was undoubtedly 

Texas ° ntered U1 the potliri « sIiet, s at 

* » » 

The written answers section of last 


Friday's Hansard niL 
U'.'t'sll Lib^iS 




Captive whale of Aldridge Pond 


v 

gffivA? CM 


FARLEY itiniVAT 
A IV'huJc for (he Killing 
2.1'Jpp- Heineinuiiii. £2.75. 


ern side of Now funnel lund, not fur 
from Burgoo, burgoo used to be one 
of many samlj “miipons” from 
which fishermen would catch cod in 
the - time-honour cd way, hut when 
Newfoundland was merged wltli 
Canada, Jo# Smallwood, the New-: 
found land -Prime Minister, pursued 
a policy of indusli'iHlbatibn at any 
price. 

became p fish-factory 


forward over a 



!•' • i't. . 


rvs-- v ~. . 
'si-rih’s • 

kitjf • =■ 


Fabulous, eve ms are rare and even 
rurcr is a fabulist worthy of them. 

’’ ' hale for the Killing, is a niagtti- 
nceiit instance uf this conjunction, 
perhaps because Farley Mowat was 

mol merely the chronicler of tills' w,t ". luuepemieni t 
mile tragedy which provides a ! lts frortT other outports 
microcosm of our planetary condi. as c ^ ea P labour 
."i* 0 tbc lal >i'If>uslv con- •Pi’ogress cpnie t 

srious participant. the wage-earners even 

The scene wes rtl<J, !,| se Porrtl , vlsi “" sc,s ' ,hou “ h 

s-lrwmqr enclosure o„ 


™ ■•I''-' ,20th cen- tactic and diamine 

® £ H 3 SSSS 55 ",? SS h^ 0 ?e^e^l !, L 5 oul S 

Tupsed in rapid, succession, 'The ' imprlsoherl ^ Po,lt l’ 8,16 was 

Inner certainties which had sus- eTtfmSd d \i,,ri1 outlot ? from 
talned them m past generations fDim ^week^ Vii.^ *lf Xt sp ? ,n 8 tide 

were evaporating like water spilled, chawed mmi h^i a f reak of 

on a red-hot stove.. ■ P - q £^\ 0 “ ««« jfc* «» 


feed her (which he wm| 
the help of a seittr 
never sent). 

Once politics -and the. ■ 
been drawn ih, the wlafei 
and her mate outside bto^ 
oudary Importance- exceyl J 
Mdwots themselves. Cottnx 
nt any Lime of the yeariwl 
In the winter of 1967 thu*^ 
ful. Most whale expert! 


nugc-Bui lids even, oougut tele- T ,,sul V J muiooo 

vision sets, though there. Were no sou fihtin Nam 

a programmes to receive. They had. itf M . 7,J .W al, 4 women 
h-, been, as Mr Mownb puts It ^mony mtli m 

• ■ - : V, ; . - {"J f Mm and his 

r «ad thought,- when, they I ' 
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Xfuf®* they were 
imagine until the 
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POETRY 


- -tisli Library, 
Nippon’s refusal in' 

![*R ‘‘ site f or l LT 
I he Covent Gardon . ^ 
jo save inoro 
Bloomsbury fronuSl 
nocstimi came iS* 

for funds to enabVS*^ 
fury Of Political Bfldfea 

dice to move Into Stra3t 
noted the proximlfrfT 1 
to Covent Garden. 

The second answer i 
curiosity of various ]„_ 
others who had applied Sj 
of chief executive fonkfcl 
rary, n post filled by Drjhl 
way. What* asked y, J 
Lomus, were the nan* J 
rations of the people vhf 
viewed applicants and 
the interviewees 
library work ? Three oNd 
dates, it turned. Oft U 
experience of ' library ijj| 
selection board consbuddl 
Ciucas (First Civil Sfpttji 
si oner), Dr L. RoMudl 
cellor, Bath Unjverdtj n 
nology), Mr, D. T. Rkbtf 
smith Librarian, IJnlwsaJ 
dop), Sir Frank Fraidil 
Director and Prindj^ 
British Museum), Sir I' 
(Permanent Secrplaiy, 
of Education and Stiesui 
N. G. Morrison (Deputy! 
Scottish Office). 


arkest days The state of Ireland 


)c UK MARK : 

London Herd Saw 

sp. Allen Lane The Penguin 
£8. 


‘“Jf f, * r Gil die Railway JOHN MONTAOUK : 

Jinking the tvi'imiii nnd crossing the 
rivur m Wl-s| minster mid Smith- Tlic Rough l-'ield 
Witi k. It wits to he mi arcade of an.,., r, ,i 
glitsx and trait, 72 feet wide and 108 2 n,, P' . P«>lmen Press. Lnudnn 

feet high— a suit " 

Crystal Palace. 

viamiuii enterprise was ready 


ivr Dora's London : A Pilgrim- _ 

publisliud in 1?72, and ttdvcr- for anything- Ruud and riiiT bridges 
I as “A Handsome Christmas were flung across the Thames (you 
?nt ”, hud pages measuring six- emild go underueui!i them by stearn- 


SKAUIV ni-ANK: 
Gradual Wars 


inches by twelve inches and boat from London Bridge to Vaux- 61pp. Shannon- Irish 
led a stone. A few of .tslnumt- hall for one penny). Underground Press. I»«p",- "k 11 
inures have been reproduced railways eased the truffle emmes- 

M.i.1 again nilhe past bund red Mon, and a vast new drainage itlUiNDAN ki-nni i i v - 
^ bill uiiiM of them have lurked system laid the foundations of AN M NNl.l.l.l . 

ten in libraries aniuiig Topo- public health. Only in housing did Salvalioy, The Slnmgcr 
jhy (I'ijIhi). The London Dor 4 private enterprise fall down. It was 

Ms tliciofnre— as arc the recent uneennomic m house tlie poor. For Dublin : Tara Tel 


K f,,, l l{ o P | ! , MHg nui-le. the nnd at whim imiulurmis. Tr, lim,4,|| v 
”renvinV!!V hk » l " As 1, 1 °, ls ^tren.ely . mup.-lrnt, well 

« • ovens fnlfll Ml in, . ,, | l,e, t ,,s * ,,1t -’ SL ’ * hic *« Pfc|»In|l l soillet iitles nvciu 

I wi tie anti 108 r.'ij' , *■! * 'Jl* 1 - L,, I ,u " n : . . 11 m .“ n , A ll ^ ,I, ; r s ?H ,cc ! a ’ *on«iom>ly) diamutic hifis iM td 

of continuous f" r J Utuversiiy Press. Paperback, J* 0 *** l,, ° pretliculily ; they lack tltc pauses, working for the hum pm t in 

- ,e i t-, 'isive tlavunr of experiences drastically cramped and abbreviated 

wlmli would nor so reudily negmi- units but capable, inn, of some 

me nit; RiiU luuveeii insider and expansive imaginative flights. Smite 

alien. I he poems Nut ure desrnp- nt the poems are tVow-like imta- 

tions Huve u deft, undoying exact- physical ui usings cent red oil aui- 


Univrrsity 



pimile reprints— u welcome cen- the homeless there were the doss- ! ‘ L ' a,ioils - £1.25 Ipupcrback, 40p). 
^ 8 lft - houses where beds were let on the 

IHc de Mar6 reproduces some throe-ieluy system, eitch 


tenant 


of Dare’s original 180 eugrav- occupying u hot I for eight hours ; 
and supplements them by a there was shell ei under the mi I way 
number of Illustrations ■from arches or the bridge arches (nt low 
llhist ruled London News, tide) ; there were the work I louses— 
ih und The tiraidiic, anti hy thirty-two of litem in Lundon in 
■of his own fine photographs, — und tlieru were the prisons— 


sriniuluiing buhiuco between rural remote from 
imslulgia unit urlui.ii real ism, a rcl- deals with. 

Telephone Pub- l,US "V t]t? v l ° lh , e 

■rtvi.-b Jn«t conflicts III the North. The poems 
technique, moreover, js nut quite 
adequate in the fertility of its 
themes ; im> much energy is tupped 
off into descriptive jottings, impres- 
sive enough in their cornu my and 
47pp. Khiinnmi: Irish University evenness but ilii nner in quality than 
Press. £1.25. the complex forces sensed bem-nili 

the poem's .surface would h-.id ona 




P1STKII STRAUB ! 
Opcti Air 



r^-.nl.fc I • "My uhservaiinns on the Lnudnn Ilf hulent hisiory uni uf which he wrote ; lonmM . terseness mmn in 

n.° ‘"i Dart", he remarks, “in their Hie relatively more compact el tunic- excessively , mciuphiincul impulse, 

uiMi , < t h.^l.ii.. n ly ?«!i attempt lu present objective fuels ter of Irish society ; the anxious betrayed ! 11 violently 

luiiis mi i ip i he. and rherahv i— — i u... t e.._ ».-«■— obtrusive imugu (“the knuckled 

dneituis of grief ” t ' mid in the 
nmisinnul exhilarated abstractions 
of a bodiless romanticism. The 
poeius luck a cutting edge und 
a sense uf responsiveness to actual 
thj ups, but they dent on si nit c 




r..it.i...i reverts to the horreudims lit his i'»im . _ 

£ ( ,,.u‘ u ’ lr ?i ,.^ ar f sf. 1 * 11S final chapter when general i ring /onus to lilts heritage : it reaches 

nn! iiS UtUral H,st ?''y about tile leondoit of the future ; bwk 

vm now .stands) wus occupied tiim.. 


Montague's latest volume he- 


\o 1862 F-xltibiliun, north of 
t were the Royal Horticultural 
ly Gardens, built over . later In 
Vntury with D heterogeneous 
tfon of buildings and now 


an 

into puisniKi lid story to” "raise iwiiMeiimiive Ulvitt und a 

through that medium questions about S 01 **" 1 p ve for con sir eh non. In both 
In spite of Darwin, God has not the culture's state Of health as a "iesc ways they differ from the 
died ; lie lins come down in earth whole, questions which in the main poems in Brendan Kennel ly’s new 
to lake up a new career as get glunmy answers. ' volume, which together compose a 

international bunker. Money is The Rough Field is a [diriy sue- lemolselessly ” heumiful ”, 

nower — Dnssiiilv tu llie uncnn- eessful vent ure In tli!« uml.it inns nionatoiiously Loleliratory world 



MWHUUIII — — T * i _ . liuij-DUkn IIUUK 1UUI1U me JLi icSIl- . — ■* V . » " a ' . 

f „ n ^ „ 4( . i B uftfi system and h chariot race at sneukine schoolchild^ neck e.uunr>d lows and so= on) in 10 . some rhetmi- 

De Victorian ^ 2 llc ■J? ,, K tn 'E e tirand National Hippo- w l [lh a Shmtory notch onch'tfme^ie cul . ly s y , » b °l- living 

' u whirl? .Jf ’ says Mr de tIroinc at Kensington (where Be stumbles ovur bis English. The only." fin*» shimmer of feeling 

Llfg ] M^ bHVe ^ ow “P". 1 ® vote Gardens me now). There IS ah situations' IS graphic enouah behind. 

1930s is thnt nf 6 »h*?» f^ 0K nerial view of t|ie river from Vaux- steered into taut, unshowy verse) Peter Straub, aq American living 

ferro-viiremw !] U t0 u *i tersc » with the piers for but. a slight, air of stereotypa clincfi in ' Ireland, writes' a poetry oT 

of these C « e ,1' t ie ,1L - W Grosvenor Railway Bridge to them throughout-rthe men gatli- ; assured, slow-tiiovirtg, . : resonant 

alward Th*r* r -.f., 1 - t * ie e rt®rg |n g from the water. Above all- cring-for. a smoke after Mass, the statement, which is nl best pOtenL 
rhere was- the pro- there arc the Dnr6 drawings, with .7 ■ * . . . ; ■ , . ■« 

Fyrttir w ^ r - WlUs. of the. tiuir Rcnibrundt iiglrting effects . 1 . ., . 

tf« «M l 5i J Nurs . ery * . 9 . iis1d ' v Cres- and their apocalyptic chiaroscuro : 

the Albert Memo- the famous “ Over London by Rail ”, 

, in • order to can- “The Opium Smoker”, “River-side 

» nf r j-^i e vitiated atmo- Street In Dockland ”i “Dudley 

^-London” and to protect Street Seven Dials", It requires 

rs?* thouxands from the courage to thread those sinister 

r- More- ambitious was> Pax- *" ! 


JOURNALS OF 
RESISTANCE 

Mikis Theodorakis 
f A life: packed with Incident and 
. Iragady ... a sort ot 
indefatigable cry' 

EDNA O’BRIEN, SUNDAY TIMES 

__ £2.95 

THE EPIGRAMS OF 
.MARTIAL 

Selected end translated 
by James Michie 
Richie has done him proud' 

CYRIL CONNOLLY, SUNDRY TIMES 

£2.95 


alleys even in Imagination. 



ALLENOE'S CHILE 

Edited by Kenneth hfedhurst 
In depth analysis of the 'Chjleaa 
way to socialism 1 with Important 
contributions from Allende’s 1 
supporters and opponents 
£2.25 


:Xcavation 



KEVIN CROSSLUY-HOLLAND : 
The Rain-Giver 1 % 

62pp. AndrA Deut$ch. £1.50. 
GREY GoWltlE: 

A Postcard from Don Giovannj 


RURTON-i 
JoalWllilers . 
■Methueti.£3.25,' 


•1 (which is. the mode he mostly usfw 
in the personal poems) he has, a bad 
habit of sue cu rnbi ag to The . influ- 
ence: qf Larkin: sfie ‘ a F.pitbAla- , 
mlon ” far. the worst instance of. 
. thin. ..But oh the whole, the book’s * 
failure*; and successes are the 
author’s own ; Mi* Crossley-HoUand - 


that, generally speaking, as in most 57pp. Oxford University Press, i^ha^continc'ld Tlfniself lhat 

enterprises of tlie kind, , - Paper^acft, El-25. they are modest. • ■ • 

..eryom seemed to bo pr^eceu. ““T™ ; ''J.' oue prefcrsjhc rtopisl-. 


5. Died with mohev - the CoSnv Well Itlidwn os a translator from ness pad caution uf his first book to 

: . • - •*•••■ ■• i V.mrfn Old English poctiy, Kevin CrosMcy- the sleek conversational fayil ay of 

, Struggled tO laise futtus and then ,t^iu...pk*.- HA..' «..MIcIia,1 b .n1,.„<^ Cr«*V GntwrtaV t.nrrl tlnu-rr^-rnh Jm 

at deah has already been struggled to 
t c^l-manfa which' : commefor did 


THE ROMAN SIEGE 
OF JERUSALEM 

Rupart Furneaux 
Magnlildent accdonl of the rebelfion 
Of tf|# Jaws (8fi^OA0)whleh 
precipitated the ultimate split • ;• • 
between Judaism and Christianity' 
£2.50 illustrated . 


THE LAND REYONb 


Britain * hh^een'TW and : lhe , m^tumin 

4 Of e: Hadfield and : »r? tp . and the 

-i nait e 
Studies 


far Ills work. 


iUy ! k»n "v" hbyb — . t 

pto have laokeK^hS f n«S!^ Nous' avons clumgf tout ceJa, as 

Mollis doctor remarked., ; • ^ 

;<ptutriicfidfi;-/ ■■Mr r Burton - I[ all eridod disastrously of ,cfi 
- do ihis:i hit' -nt . the railwiivs came and destroVi 


the maxtuiuin 

Hadfield add . ... - . . 

^ -w—i r to ^ Urn sombluncc 

sueb-'is these Kave 



I 


• i 




!•: :i 

i 1 --: 


£.1 
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People Today 
Leonid Shinkarev 
First biography* ot Siberia from her 
enelanl past to the society and 



L.;pl*Md6r«h' of his- phrenfei.the poet.. •' :• ; •• frtTQfl n S80er : : ’ ■ 

i.' T ^ljesfmcfijhdrse TroiihT6pInj%; i nirojaLiC|iD7f iO Ifif^EOntrOVaiiljlt - 

■■-.■•.-It'.' V •' . - •- .!• . ; 


mi 


.M--V • sclencd 

- ; ',£3,6a 220ca|Bb^eHd blatkand-white ■/- 
!pX:--. j;\: . r llluaUatloiis - 
Uikl 


■ft 


vvtucrwuy umi wus auMuj»cu ; ,u. « « chinch,. ""j, m, intcrlorily made bim-ChOPSe' tlie ■*> xa.u. 

,.^hlc;yard9.r merh sbtty years, and he ends his r + ; - hik lahdscrape or .naiprfr -po* Rtd : T tows ‘ T •' " 

•: tdrd.with a useful .c^ofiologleaLsec- .deceotfe: pr^ise -.a nd ‘ h ard-Sdgtd. ■ .. J- .’if V.‘i '• v fl-., '- ;\ l 7 : ; . - JtaibDRYl*,Mip8ibll0i| mgm. .S 1 . 

'mod.were '-' tion that gives the ■ dates dFjijll Hhe : When^he^inov^ into - as .J ehbqse » ■ ■ Cqwr e ; Qrenadi Publlstilda WBt -s \ 
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O ni or fin. principal obstacles 
u> curr uucIci-niii tiding of the 
ancient world is tin? difficulty 
we find in cii»ipivEicii(lit)}> the huge 
i tn poll mi Li- the Creeks mul Romans 
;ii UidiL-d to die spoken word. The art 
of rhetoric, iliotigli Limillur to our 
mitvsrors mul suiviviiig in nrchnic 
titles <ri university chairs, is u bar- 
l ie i which lies between the classical 
Med iteiTimeun world unci ourselves. 
This is this hairier which George 
Kcmicdv hits hikcn it upon himself 
to lift. 

Fie is doing so in three stages. The 
Jiisi cum prised The Art of Persuasion 
in Ore ace (196.''.}. Next comes the 
present 'hunk : ami a history of 
rhetoric In later antiquity and the 
early Middle Ages is planned. The 
A>'t uf I’emiitisiun showed how the 
theory or technique of spooking 
owed Us bivtli in the rise of profes- 
sional Cheek politicians, and became 
an iiidi.speiis.uhlt! tv<piireinem in the 
law Km its and oilier public activities. 
Then came u cureful examination of 
the Alt ic unitors, followed by ail 
analysis of Hellenistic rhetoric, with 
its over-increasing rules and classi- 
fications. One reviewer called this 
fuii tiiu lnily useful, because Us con- 
rents were to a huge extent 
iiufu miliar : another suit! Tt ought tn 
have been omitted altogether, 


Purposeful talk 


« ht‘i , .m»L a iu mi Ml-ci - in ntter would be 
nuue proliiuhTy and intelligibly 
Miuliud iu the context and hack- 
Rrm i iui of Roman rhetoric. Now, 
however, thui Professor Kennedy 
has readied Rome, he Iuir this behind 
him. and instead launches out into 
u rapid survey of early Roman deve- 
lopments in the Held. This enables 
hint tn make the point that it was 
only a question of time baforo tha 
art of speaking became just os vital 
a part of Unman as it bad been of 
Creek life — indeed, far more vital In 
Lernia or practical effect because of 
the extreme, world-wide importance 
of mi many of rite themes which came 
iiji fm denote in the sanpte, assembly 
ami law courts of Rome. 

ft is a pity that the disappearance 
or j in it-publi ration of their works 
makes if impossible for us to fudge 
. Imw amid the orators before Cicero 


really were — men .such us Marcus 
Antonins, grandfather of the Trium- 
vir, and Lucius Ciussus. Cicero 
writes of them with appropriate 
reverence, blit it is pretty clear that 
lie was aware that they were not a 
patch on himself. Not tlmt he Is 
particularly boastful on the subject, 
hut j{ was obvious. Indeed, the 
strongest Impress inn that emerges 
from the hoot is the lowering supre- 
macy of Cicero, who not only spoke 
with devastating skill and effective- 
ness (and humour) but wrote on the 
subject with unmatched authority. 
Professor Kennedy only allots him 
133 pages— rightly enough, since 
there is so much else to tulk about— 
but so fur us ittlciu is concerned, and 
influence, ton, lie might have had 
twice or even three times that pro- 
portion. Even before one comes to 
hlscthlcul treatises and his letters at 
all, he is a figure of overwhelming 
significance, and any future brand 
at Western civilization which does 
not recognize him as such will be 
making a peculiarly grave mistake. 
One would also very much have 
liked- to hear Julius Caesar speak, 
especially to his troops, whose con- 
fidence he was particularly good at 
winning by this means. Professor 
Kennedy only briefly mentions this 
branch of oratory, quoting a choice 
and witty Bpecinien of Caesar’s mili- 
tary oratory. But "ancient his- 
torians”, he adds, "like to com- 
pose addresses for generals on the 
eve of battle”. True enough, and 
some of the speeches they have thus 
Invented are ludicrously unlikely 


GEORGE KENNED V : 

The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman 
World, 300 B.C.-A.D. 300 

658pp. Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£9.25 (puperback, £4.80). 


ever to have been delivered. Never- 
theless, it seems incontestable that 
commanders did frequently address 
choir troops — or some of them, 
because the difficulty of making 
oneself audible to large numbers 
of men out of doors (without electric 
amplifiers) lias to be experienced 
to bo believed. Moreover, this was 
widely regarded as an important 
part of a general’s task ; and any- 
one who has served In one of todays 
armies will be able to think of 
modern commanders who would 
easily fail to pass this test today. 

As for Caesar’s historical works, 
for all their superb and subtle quali- 
ties, they were designed only as 
“ Commentaries ”, modest raw mater- 
ial that did not quite rank as his- 
tory. They did not, therefore, In 
themselves, possess the strongly 
rhetorical and oratorical character 
with which other Roman and Greek 
historians invested their works. The 
other historians did this because— 
and here is another difficult barrier 
to our full appreciation of what they 
were attempting — fhoy wrote their 
histories, in. the first instance, to be 
read aloud, before large and admir- 
ing audiences, and that is why these 


works are richer in emotional excite- 
ments und inorul stimulus than iu 
military ur economic technicalities, 
la this connexion it is useful to he 
reiniuded by Professor Kennedy thuL 
the historian Tacitus not only wrote 
interestingly about oratory (in the 
Dialogue de Orator ibus. which may 
now be confidently attributed to Ills 
hand) but was one of the great ora- 
tors of the day himself. And so. in 
his historical writings, too, Tacitus 
always 

demonstrutes u masterful control 
of rhetoric of all levels. ** Without 
anger or partiality”, as he some- 
what insidiously puts it, he would 
demonstrate to readers of all time 
his view of the principute as at 
heort a vicious and un-Roman 
tyranny which held power by 
threat and bribery blit whose ex- 
cuse for rule was tne general moral 
collapse of Rome. 

As Professor Kennedy adds, 
Tacitus’s object throughout is per- 
suasion. Not for him the failure tn 
sec the wood for the trees, which 
caused so many Roman students und 

I iractitioners of rhetoric to become 
ess interested in persuasion than in 
the secondary, stylistic, artistic char- 
acteristics of the subjects. Tacitus's 
style and artistry ore startling and 
fabulous, but they were scientifically 
mobilized in the cause of his ruthless 
intention to persuade. 

And 9o we move on to tho profes- 
sional itinerant lecturers of the 
middle and later second century AD. 
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Corpus Vain rum Ant {quorum 

Fascicule i (U.S.A. Fascicule IS)..- 

Edited Eiy Cedric G. Boulter, .' 

3.1pp plus; 48 plates. : Pr ideal oil Unir 
versity . Press. London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.’ £7. / : ■ 


.'WALTEH-BfUtlVIG' SCliUCIlUARbT f 
Greek Art 

IWpji. Welddhfeld and Njcolsqci. 

ERNST W. KUMoiySKY.t , \ 

Db& mann-wfcibliche L«Ubi|d in def 
Ahtlke ■ •. ..^ . / 

221pp. Munich-: UNI-Priick 


two other vases. A student who knew 
his. outlines could learn a lot about _ 
painting, vases, and everyday life Publicans and Sinners 
from this fascicule. Prlvote Enterprise in the Service of 

, Til. outline, ar. 8 i,e„ by Walter- ,1,e Rom “" Ret,ubllc 

Herwlg Schuchhnrdt in Greek Art , 170pp. Oxford : Blackwell. . £2.40. 

which is a sober and sensible his* ■ , 

tory of Greek art from 1100 to the 

first century bc, illustrated by good, Two problems ore involved. The 
large photographs, some in colour ■«" government employed 
apd dividecf into sections on vase- Private contractors i not ouly for pub- 
palming, sculpture, and architect lic : w . orks > Ilkp .building new roads, 


E. BAUIAN : 


into [sections 


- ... -In. 


The . . claSstedl’ vases ■ in -Cleveland, and Otoe 
Ohlo,,ai‘e enough to fill, this fascicule Dourls . 
of Corpus- Vasonhti Antiquortmi, so tween! i 
thar thui. reader gels a good selection, Carrying 
of vases, mostly Attic, ctafing froifi figure 
;thq bighth-to tbs third iebtury ac. cavalry* 
exccUeptly photographed add very ’ inspire 
well ' described and intern 
Cedric '. G/ Boulter, with 

bibliography for those who 

go further. Tlic pieces, are all good, bottom 


I --.?] L 1, * S . 'hOrte wo ,cuwi eU p«. - , . , r— . 35 — 

inspected- A.cplumn-krkter shows the ' The ' selection is sometimes Jen| Stic Mclnga, hail. employed an 
. ... «*eon and straoge; two pictures’ of the Varvo- °* c *vil servants such ns Rqinc 
2 f 0Un L n ' keion 1 Athens and a whole plate for p0SS8 ?$- The contracts were 

° n,h S the Woi^d - head 'ttuctlon, sometimes lit the 

ntom for fpur column krater^ and ApoUo. .but none .of the Peiraeus K ov i n ff^ the moat important 

brorizes^nD pal h tings, no mosaics, no ’J? 1 ! Instance) in Rome, 

vases ; after. 400^ andTvery little n6h- .. {o S, “ve/enrperlpds by the 

Attic aVchtdc in vases or sculpture. l ' which 

*-■* ii-.i- a.-vf-. secured the contract cphsisied,’ in 


. . . aiiuuiu ,uu> ua • 

ojvs 0 -separated . from the building-, for' 
horse which they werq designed. • 


ut also for tho col- 
n taxes;' and this 
ssutned ovembolm- 
hen Rome acquirod, 
inistration. as pro- 


tax system which, under 


complicated 
er-tfie Bel- 



Thc fiftb jockson Knight Memorial Lecture 

The Augustan Pqets and the 


bottom for fpur column krater^ and 


on, /tn In 


many of wlmm 
which would be tS“2J 
counterparts uwrl^S, 
nciworks of todM 
Apulcius, better knL-"' 
of tho MetoHnjSS 

would have been 

a generation or twok^ 
wanted blood andfe 
coidd get them In fifc 

iMS^eiirtst.an fcll.wAftg 

, With him Prof ml. , 
closes, except forat^J 
thrilling account 
icnl treatises. With J2 
ever, to the essay fa/P, 
(or On. Sublimity), vli(U 
deserving any suchS 
mem, Professor Kenffi 
now widely accepted yW 
of the tliircktm T; 
which Gibbon attribute}? 
yet another niaatsrpleeadO 
empire— perhaps 
short of midwoy beh«M(v 
fucitus. But who its ul 
S inus” was, if that mn 
name, we cannot telL 
readers ”, says Profess 
“the interest of On s* 
largely been os a wed dt 
cnticism. Its critical a 
comes primarily ho* 
with which the author [i& 
nieces of Greek lfrenttn 
nave a powerful effect as 
and isolate the fealuresdl 
sage which produce tbe dm 
also refers to " the Infr 
Jews, no ordinary W 
quotes from Generis L J 
slon, so unusual that It 
been regarded- as a hue 
is tantalizing: if onbnin 
Greek and Ronftn rir J * 
been able to widen t)L 
knowledge of tha Jenli 
Such are only a fen rid 
reflections aroused h| ft 
Rhetoric in the fftwwsW 
its predecessor, it dftM 
praise.' Many students rit 
sics, and people IntertUri 
European Uterattirti us 
find themselves tnrnlngiel 
and again. • ■; 


community without clerics 


INS RUNG : 

by Priests? 
minted by 


Cumming 


m 


■j* 


! qj Kiiug dedicutes this new book 
his “brothers in the ministry”. 
;• has the conuueiidublu purpose 
helping them— ut a time of crisis 
itch, he says, "is approaching 
aster point "—towards a better 
derstaiuling nf their role und 
lion ; and lie approaches this 
: on lines that would bc mildly 
resting but wholly unrenmrk- 
if a liberal Protestant, uf 
icilly dogmatic temper, were 
iing. But the book has a certain 
ty, und a tired sort of scaudal- 
4, for two reasons ; firstly 
use Ur KOng is still technically 
Oman Catholic ; and secondly, 
use be seems tn regurd himself 
engaged in an ecumenical 
foe. 

s claim is marie at the begin- 
“It should be obvious”, he 


tells us in ilie preface, “that the 
only meaningful answer to a ques- 
tion about the ministry of the 
Church is an ecumenical one ” ; mid 
lie goes nn to say that “if the 
answer proposed here happens to 
prevail in the Catholic Church, 
there should be nothing in the way 
nf ecumenical understanding nn ihix 
point ". This is an extraordinary 
thing to say, in view of what 
actually follows. We all know thu 
hard-line Roman Catholic for whom 
Christian unity presents no diffi- 
culty at all : let everybody return to 
kneel at the Pope’s feet in filial 


repemnneo, and the problem will he 
solved. Such a view is beautiful jy 
sithple and coherent, blit (t is just 
about tbe opposite of what most 
people mean by " ecumenism Nev- 
ertheless, Dr Kiinp finds It possible 
in adopt a position which is iliu 
precise mirror-linage nf this. 

He is not merely saying that 
Roman Cutlmlics and Protestuuts 
have much to learn front ench 
other, and tlmt a unified Church 
will include elements derived from 


belli trad ilium: in uniiit/s iml with 
ministry or pm-sihoml, hut also 
mure widely, lie is idling os that, in 
its developed version, the distinc- 
tively Roman Catholic view of such 
mutters is simply ami lot ally mis- 
taken. and that those whu now hold 
that view should n ban dun il and be 
converted to the true f.iiili and a 
sound concept of the ininisiry. This 
is not cr unionism : it i.s u kind uf 
Ultramonumisin in l evi-rse. 

As regards the Christian ininisiry, 
it leads in predict able conclusions. 
The sacra menial a ml cullic priest- 
hood is an illusion, hisloi ienlly gen- 
erated by the hardening of 
arrangements which may mice Imvo 
been of the Church’s hene esse but 
were never uf its esse \ all hlerurcliy 
and (especially) till government in 
the Church is n corruption ; any 
believer can lawfully preside over 
“the ineitioriul Supper of (hanks'", 
and there is limiting which au 
ordained priust can do, .it the altar 
or in the confessional, which cannot 
he done equally well by others. For 
slightly obscure reasons, it .seems to 
he ar cep led that the community of 


believers dues need some kind of 
leadership • font this will be loose, 

informal, clmrisnuifir, decent inlizcd, 
temporary in innst ra-ius, a mutter 
of serving the local comm unity's 
felt needs. 

A funiili.u’ cipprnni li (o tbe ques- 
tion ; .mil nominal ly .n least, Dr 
Kiing buses it upon iliu New Testa- 
ment. as tin nigh this part icnl.tr col- 
lect ion iff early Chrislum lioru- 
menis --written ;«t variims times mul 
for various ad Imc pm poses- -luul 
Niiinehow been giiaianlecd (but liy 
whom?) in tmuniit in explicit fmtti 
(lie wlinle of wirnt can ever he 
calk'd t’hrisiimiiiy. Iu prucliee. ibis 
appeal to sola Script urtt is made 
selectively ; when the question 
arises of iviitueii in rile minis try, for 
example, the New Testament 
abruptly ceases to he an oracle ami 
become.'; " u ti in e-cimdi tinned 
work”; mul it is not easy to sec 
bow the dominical images nf the 
Christian ministry t shepherd uud 
sheep, fisltcrinnn uud fi.sli) can be 
liavnumivcd wit It the dent ulth tic and 
egalitarian linage wliicli Dr Kiing 
dr el ares ex ctu lied m to be the only 
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Ire dps Juifs en Fro nee 
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experts describe tho history, 

1, religious und political, of Lite 
in the present boundaries of 
e, with n brief look at those in 
faghreb, from the beginning of 
resent eru to the aftermath of 
ix-Day War Iu 1967. 

Jews in Prance have, had a 
and chequered history. There 
neresring resemblances to Eng- 
i Jewish history. In both coun- 
thcre was a thriving medioval 
unity ending in an expulsion. 
M there was a return, not offi- 
uc gradual and tacit. In both 
warn begins with an infiltta- 
if Mammies,- or New Christian 
ie« front Iborla, who are 
red . and largely swamped 
ihkeuazlni. But the differences 
edlately apparent. Modem 
mdudes territories which 
always had Jews — the Papal 
K rrpvenco, Italia note Nice 
ipmal Alsace. It also, coin- 
torltpries In the Bnst, in Lor- 
V'here the break lit Jewish cou- 
.wps relatively short. More- 
s groat difference In the bulld- 
tne modern French community 
jibe French Ashkenazim came 
n. * n d especially after 1870, 
AUa« arid Lorraine, were al-' 
t^tgriy francophone and eager 
dspt themselves to . French 
ft customs and ways of life. 

one reaches the. great differ- 
Jetween. French, and English 
i history. Tlje English experi- 
iM been a giadual emaadpa- 
finutual iotogroUdii lnto tlie 
merouiitry aad a marked re* 
’fhetvmtftpared to the ex- 
« outer western ;eommunI : 


by the experience of the Bordeaux 
Sephardim, were not (Hr behind. 
The much more numerous Ashken- 
azi Jows from Alsucc and Lorraine 
wore only just emerging from 
medieval conditions. Many of them, 
like the early Ashkenazim in Eng- 
land, were colporteurs. 

The mi i en of 1789 sought lo end all 
difficulties by emancipation and be- 
lieved that modernl/ittion would 
inevitably follow. The Napoleonic 
Sanhedrin belongs to European his- 
tory, but the work it began was 
unfinished in 1814 and hits never 
been renewed- Ironically, it was the 
muck-despised generation of the’ 
Bourbon Restoration which abol- 
ished tbe degrading special .•.tatiite 
regulating the practice of usury by 
the Alsatian, Jews, and even more 
surprisingly it was left to tlie July 
Monarchy to* get rid of tlie peculiar 
Jewish oath in the law courts, 

The French community of. the' 
nineteenth Century set about contin- 
uing its formal emancipation by 
going very far indeed fowards assi- 
milating itself. - Some . saw them- 
selves as Frenchmen of the Jewish 
persuasion, took up and contributed 
greatly to all forms of French 
culture, took full advantage of the 
Industrial Revolution to permeate 
and foster the growing economy, 
and for the most pqrt envisaged 
with very little heartburning the 


eventual absorntiou of the whole 
community, The great Cremieux, 
! who did so much for his own 
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community Slid the Algerian Jews, 
continued his Work; after his wife 
'had bad their children baptized. 

. Thus, nineteenth-century .France 
was ready Ip work for the emanev- 
'patlon and amelioration of perse- 
cuted Jews. Cr&nifiux Joined Sir 
Moses Montefiore in His utissluii to 
deliver the Jews of Duninscus m 
•1840 ; the immediate reaction to the 
Mortara Case was the foundation pf 
the Alliance Israelite Uni verse lie In 
' 1860 v For the rest of the century 
,ihd Alliance had: ! more., membdrs 
‘ autslde tnim irisldi; prdnce s It gave 
birth 7 to the Anglo-Tewisb Associa- 
tion and the kindled body in Vienna. 
Above all It founded n womimrfui 
nexus of (schools in the. Ottomun 


Empire mid North Africa where 
pupils absorbed French culture as 
well us Judaism. 

Tlie end of ibis period of eupho- 
riu came with the Dreyfus Case. 
Dreyfus, whose parents bud brought 
him to Prunce in 1870 after Alsace 
was lost, was u scapegoat. Franco 
wus split into two und his vindica- 
tion left the' French community 
insecure. Thu Jewish reuctiun was 
partly Zionism und partly a return 
to Judaism und Jewish ctmsciqds- 
ncss. From 1900 to 1939 France 
received thousand* of North Afri- 
cans and Turks, followed by refu- 
gees from East : Europe and from 
Hitler. The Jewish community was 
huger than ever bcfnru when 
France collapsed in 1940. Tlie sad 
story of the occupation is justly 
given great prominence In the Uist- 
oirc ties Juifs eh France. Vichy 
France . promulgated Jcgu) segrega- 
tion on ariiisemitic. lines and the 
occupying- Germans, but not the 
Italians, deported uud murdered 
many thousands:. 

After-.i9'V4 the community tumid 
the hospitablo French tradition of 
receiving strangers once again In 
full force,, and the (hlracle of 
French Jewry has been its reaction 
to. the latest flow from North 
Africa. Today there are jews In 
parts- of France which have never bad 
communities or hove bad none for 
centuries. They ace generously sup- 
ported by tbe established communi- 
ties and by American Jewry and 
encouraged to bid Id up and main- 
tain the. necessary communal math 
tutions. Even de Gaulle’s volte-face 
after the 1967 war has. not daunted 
them and the future is full of hope. -. 

This book is a lyorthy account of 
all this hut inevitably leuves the. 
reader asking for more. The con- 
tacts of the medieval conmiunitios 
in North France will) their close kin 
in Anguvlb England mid the Rhine* 
land merit Aiorq uhmtlon,. One 
would.. have liked, to, read more ot 
the Maclizoi Vihy, so important fo'c 
tho student of the' Jmvfth. Xitttnoa, 
1 nod of Rush I. especially his .conint 
butlons to early Fregch pluloumy,. 
One is told, something « tlw' Al»f. 

. tlun Jewish, dialect': ’and -of Alsutlai)-. 


tolerulde one. At n gresil many 
points, he implies tlmt the ultimmo 
crirei'inn und couri of uppedl, the 
Rome of his new Ult rum out. till xni, is 
the present -day c lint me nf opinion. 

A steady note ut giicvunce runs 
through this rutlici Mid and lintiu-d 
bonk, providing a key in its under- ^ 
sruitding. "The lender of the finis* 
tian comimmity will not. of course, 
act in .1 1 1 lericol 1110111101-, by 
imeiTerini* in evetyihing. even ill 
limiters in which lie is wholly in- 
competent " : tiie sit rill nets is lIi.ii- 
iiclcrUtvc, and tlieve ;irv repeated 
hitter assert i mi*, lli.u nohmly In ike 
Church hus any rig/u m do this ur 
that. Anybody who has hud u close- 
up view of Cutliolicism in action cart 
sympathize wltii this niuod and 

S ucss at the ex |)u riences which lie 
eh inti it. But however understand- 
able it is, griuvaucu stiduni illtriul- 
naros uny conti nvei'sy ; and in ibis 
case, it seems tn he the reason why 
l)r Kil ng simply disinisu'S the ivltnle 
notion of dtiariitul developmem— 
the idea thui 1 In- CTtim-cIi took some 
time to soil its ideas out, and 
learned prim restively 10 suy wit If 
Increasing precisinn wit at it could 
only suy, at the hegi lining, in a 
somewhat fiunliling and geniiinul 
fashion. 

This tusk w»s never done per- 
fectly uud uevur cun lie dune 
fiually ; but in his intense dislike of 
its outcome so fur, at least wlmcc 
Church and priesthuud me con- 
cerned, Ur Rtitig seems to wish that 
it had never been attempted at nil. 
He is trying in put tlie clock back, 
to undo the work of progress: in a 
real sense uf ;m often-aliuscd 
expression, he cun hr called a hard- 
core reucti nnitry- 

Thc only help tlmt lie nffeis ill 
fact to his brothers in the. Roman 
Catholic ministry is of a draconian 
and tenniiiul sort. Readers of The 
Loved One will rein em lie 1- bow 
Aimde Thiumtogenos, Iwset - by a 
crisis which abp in ached disaster 
point, appealed for help 10 the Guri) 

1 Brahmin but caught him at a bad 
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cti is i lie. and one would have we I- Church and priesthuud me c> 
corned similar inferences to the ccrneil, Ur Rung scents to wish tl 
pupal enmimi nl tics whose very in- it had never been attempted ai : 
lerestiug Judoo-Vioveneal dialect He is trying in put rite clock Im 
did not die util until rlio mid- to undo the work of progress: ii 
nineteciuli century. Above ail, one real sense nf an ok'ten-.iliii< 
would have liked more nhnut the expression, he cun hr called a hd 
relations between the Portuguese core reactionary, 
communities of the South-West uud The only help tlmt lie nffeis 
the kind veil diuspnru all along the fact to his brothers iu the. Ron 
coast from Loudon and Antwerp tn Catholic ministry is of a drucon 
Dhii/ik- The community in Rouen in and tenniiiul sort. Readers of 3 
the early seventeenth century, so Lovett One will rum em lie r b 
important for (lie origins of tlie Aintde Thanatogenos, lieset - by _ 
London Sephurdi community, merits crisis which abprnadred disaster • 
fuller traatnient, and surely credit point, appealed for help 10 the Guri) 
should have beeii Riven to* the . Brahmin but caught bim at a bed 
Com (at for producing Jean Astrue, moment. T1I» advice i»u% all run 
the uiglueeiilli-ceinuty forerunner simple. "Just uke ilie elevator to 
of ilie Higher Criticism 1 But these the top floor. Find a nice window 
are small flows in a very interesting and Jump out. That’s what you can 
book, which contains a souil selec- dd." Sucn. iq effect, is the impor t of 
tion of black-u ud- white iliu strut (ans Dr ’ KUng's helpfully ecumenical 
and some adequate maps. ’ . . advice to the Catholic priesthood. 

Asking the Fathers 
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. . .a bbok I want to commend as strongly as f can. ... it is a 

prime example of the scholar genuinely at the dtspoaal of ordinary 
. ; Christian people, io their greet benefit' end enjoyment. 1 ' • 

Philip Cecil. Church Times;. 

America is Hard to Find 

• DANIEL BERRIGAN : • ; £2.50 

. ‘ . . . moving and sensitive. . . This, book shows from where he 
i , ; draws his strength— from medUaflon; prAyer, family and friends 

s ' Janes Henry Barnes, CalhoHc Herald 

God’s irregular 
/ Arthur Shearly Cripps 
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T it Kltfl.I.MNT (ICVcIlipIUUIItS wllich 
.*vei y new and uguiu engage 
iiaLiau sncicly ate dc-iiined to- 
t nine in a sliiiE'|i hull ■ Was there ever 
sn gieui it cid-tlc-suv us I lie Kctiuis- 
jiiinti', nr mi uruui it failure of dissemi- 
Ihilf l he fct'ling of new hirlh which 
.si a m Id have aicompuiitod the Kisnrgi- 
niL’iitn ? Thu first cnulcl not tie siis- 
t pi inert in ihc extent of checking the 
(. oil nl cr- Reformat ion mid the second, 
if it did not I cud inevitably to 
Fascism, could bring into .ploy 
neither the conviction nor the intel- 
lectual weight m stop Mussolini’a 
rise. The Resist mice brought nbuuf, 
tiiii-.il tingly, u full-scale political 
revnlutiiiti because it guvcr political 
power for the first time since Italian 
unity to the Catholic interest which 
has held it ever since, in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

Stuart Woolf mid the contributors 

to The Rebirth o / Italy are coii- 
utiiliI with the heritage received 
from the Resistance and wluit effect 
this heritage bus hud. The title of 
the hook is prc.sionably intended Ui 
he ironical. Agreed, the authors end 
their labours in most cubes at 19. r >t>. 
Rut their efforts nrc published at a 
time wlieii the Clii'isiiuu Demo- 
cratic system Innks more ihnu m 
any other time to have sunk into 
the mire, mu bemuse tile ground is 
liurtie uhtrly treacherous but be- 
cause it Ini', ineviluhly given way 
under the feet which nave been 
standi ng still on exactly (he sunte 
spot foi mi lung. The subsoil has not 
ortJaimed ; it lias dropped just enough 
to prevent movement. And the Prime 
Miuistei who Ini* felt this encumb- 
rance us much its u|vy of the down or 
mi Christian T>e nine nils to hold thut 
office is tliu " CJ. Andreotti” quoted 
a* attacking the Committees of 
Nutiunul Liherutinn in .Inly, 1943 
with u “ vulguriiy ’’ which “ knew 
mi Ex ui i id-. ", though ut leust -lie 
lonlil see at that early stage Ltnil 
“the Inline of Italy depends directly 
on the efficiency nC the ChritcLuin 
Democratic Parly 
The honk is the best iiccuuiit of 
what happened in Italy in tile 
immediate pustwur periud. It is 
clear mid unifurui. Neither quality 
cun have been easy to nbtuin in -a 
coif eel itiii of studies by different 
unrhors, si one of them translated 
from the Italian. It bus a weakness, 
which is the inevitable consequence 
of Its' qualities. It treat); .the Italian 
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W. H- Audeti *111 read from 
. his own work t Anflua Wlf- 
. son lectures on . Dickens : 
Phyllis Bentley , shares IJie 
platform with Margaret 
Drabble ■ discuss Women 
. and . ptereture: Chprles ' 

.- Osborne talks about Sidney 
- Nolan ihe pool end pjdhler i 
'. world premiers : pf . j -new 
, play about . Ihe . Bronttp; , 
Margaret -Morris . on heir- 
, friendship With Gaisviorthy • 
-Exhibitions al Dickens 
■ manuscripts. Nole|i P«btF 

■=.' bprllf : Yort^#)ilie;f>oSi;idler«‘ 
ajy . Wrtdh.i P.E^i. - Confer. 
n , . enfl’e i; .Street .theatre >nd * : 
host! of other- iHra&tfona iW 
.*i- QiMidiiid 11 . 

- ;' rsBdlng8 . 1 ■ spiels i ■-'■ publics-, 


ffttt ijjVtor,**-'*' * 1 1 


i scene couiplirlel.v talionully as if 
t analysis were enmittli. To a largo 
extern it is enough. 

* Bin the illogical cannot he over- 
i- looked. Italians ciin he very easily 
i misunderstood if such quirks urc 
L ignored as tlu-ir siniiviiiiics nverrid- 
f ing desire in dramatize their silua- 

0 thin, tlieii' basic conservatism and 

1 the balf-helief liy many nf them in 

I. what the Cliuicli teaclies uud a 
a whole heu tied respect fur the 

>- Church's power. Ilu my I, uce made 
I the classic mis judgment when he 

* wus heurd in say that Hilly hud no 
ft problems which cnnniionsuiisc could 
- nut solve. Many Anglo-Saxons make 
>- this mistake ' nf overlook ing the 
i iimisuul degree of ciinunonseimc 
f with which liHlimis are gifted uud 
t die ini possibility of applying it to 
i their country's affairs because there 

* are so nidiiy factors — such us rdi- 

* ginn. the family, the Mafia, to mime 
but a few— which linvo never hiid, 

t or no longer have, anything to do 
I with continioiiseiisc. 

F Of course in 1943 they, should 
i have .shaken off the past. So much 
r is obvious. Fascism was an evil 
: failure. More, it hnd Ira asm 1 1 ted its 
. doctrines to the Germans, who ntude 
’ a far worse thing of it. Hut the old 
i liberal state hud also collapsed, just 
as the popes might have known It 
would when for so many years they 
! forbade • Catholics la take part in 
i the new nation's political life. “To 
’ the puriiMius ”, as Mr Woolf points 
i nut in his preface, 

die new Italy was meant to be 
more than a mere return id the 
pro- Fascist stale : the armed 

resistance was .seen ag- purging 
the shame 'of' 'twenty- years of 
Fascist- ' rule and preparing the 
ground for a regenerated, more 
socially equitable society. Within 
live years' of the liberation ftidst 

K artisans .judged these hopes to 
nve bt*en fundament ally^cimipra- 

mised. .... 

. t To a lurga . extent the symbolic 
figure in the bbok is Falmiro fl'o-" 
giiuttf, the Conmiunist lender whose 
retiirn from Lhe Soviet Union' In 
• Spring 1944 .was upniediately fol- 
lowed by his decision tu enter the. 
r King's ' 'government. 1 Geoffrey 
Wanier ' covers., the reasons which . 
presupiahly prompted > wliat must 
stiperficialiy have seemed a stirpris- 
• big - decisiOQj. and one .which im-. 

; dpubteUIy shocked-. young Coimtni- 
.nlsM. at ;the! time: including the 
present' leader bf the party." . 

■ - Stalin’S -views, and the ■: physical . 
presence ■ df - the Allied armies- is 
"explabBtion enough.. But in a quite 
. different way, Tqglinttj was a s y m -. 
holm: figure In Italian politics. His 
mrnd-was sharp and subtle., lie 
brilliantly argued the- ■ paSe i year 
after year for. coustiiutinhAl bdjfev- 
' l0UI l W * |rtrty Pfeochinlj,. but ndt 
prnCtl.siog, revolution. Ije iya? never 
at g loss id reconciling the ,-alinbst 
irreconcilable- / lie; could find the -. 
turn of phrase, wiiidi ' would acernn- 


8. J. WOOt.F (Editor) : 

The Rebirth of Italy 1943-50 
2G4pp. Lutigniuii. 13.23. 
EI.I/ABF.TII WISKKMANN I 
Italy since 1945 
142pp. Macmillan. £2.95. 


Hindu le the views of the moderates, 
nf enthusiastic youth, nf ihe doctri- 
naire old guard rclcgutcd to the 
elephant cemetery where readings 
continued of the" old textbooks. Re- 
reading Tog Haiti’s sncoclius and 
articles now, one hus the impression 
thul even if Stalin urid Roosevelt 
and Trumnii uud Pius XII had not 
sot a course for hiui, lie might well 
have cliuxcn it fur himself. Not 
many iiuliuii politician^ could rival 
him in brilliance : many can still 
talk effectively in private, clearly 
explaining the country's problems, 
bid unable to take any action to 
rliuuge the situuliuu. 

For a hook of this fairness, the 
handling of Pius XII ’s unii-Comimi- 
mst crusade is disappointing. Gian- 
franco Poggi’s urgunient that the 
yaitcmi s approach to Indian poli. 
tics was one of ** maximum involve- 
ment and muxiimim commitment " 
*? . no means ns complete a 

defiiution as it looks. The Roman 
Church's involvement in Italian pol- 
itics is almost as old as the Church 
itself and did not change when the 
pemnsuli! became a nation, I[ is nt 
toast arguujilu that electioneering 
by the -Papacy is no greater commit- 
ment than the earlier 'attitude of- 
ostracizing Italiun public life: The 
Church has customarily taken sides 
in Italian affairs. The central 
machinery of the Church is after all 
an Italian creation. To talk- of A 
specific act of involvement is to 
attempt defining die impossible, to- 
say where the mountain ends and 
the hill-town begins. 


To give Pi in? XII his d|ie, he was 
not the uncritical Atlantic Ally that 
he might have soeihed. He had vpiy 
proper doubts about the quality of 
Western life -which was-Jusr about 
Ih .^irike .Italy frontally, doubts 
which he would hove done well to 
have expressed more forcibly. lie 
bad to.hb cpn.vbjced :qF the wisdom 
membership' of Natb, The 
real ■ liistorical <lpf erenefe in the 
Church s -political conflict dfier the 
war ; is part of the fundamehial 
pohtical : change;. The, taking of' 
power l)y the Christinti - Democrats 
did not mean . on ly that the Cath-' 
■ohw. were governing for the first 
time the Christian Democrat; 'afe 


nanux- either .of an- authoritarian 
ruler 'jot ■ of art elite., Tlie Church’s 
pUrt ; Jyas adapted' rn: aitii: the- hew- 
drcuftiSlfirtceS. • ; And i bUliipd . , that 


adaptation was a spirit of resent- 
ment at lust to he fulfilled. 

There is an odd flaw in the 
Church's belumuur in liuly. Its 
grandeur^ particularly in the time 
of Pius XII, may seem as limitless 
ax its pee tens ions. Yet iis ivudiness 
to tukc offence, uud nurse its 
grudges, is equally limitless. Thut is 
why the Church wus behaving in 

■ the grasping wuy described by Mr 
Poggi : 

• The narrow, u I most obsessive, 
prentcujiaiinii nf the ecclesiastical 

■ leadership with the formation of 
electoral lists, fhe game of prefer- 

j eiitial voiing, the suhcontrociing 
of public works, the manning of 
[ public uud semi-public agencies 

and firms, the career advance- 
: mem of i nnstri in this or that 

[ sector of the bureaucracy, was 

j unavoidably limiting the rime and 

• energies it oould devote to pns- 
| toral business proper. 

, ^ 1 T1,ut such behaviour blunted the 
i -Church s ability, to deal with the 
problems _ of industriHlization and 
the great internal migrations is true 
so far as It goes. But even if the 
Church liRd taken no part in poli- 
tics, it would .not linve had the 
necessary outlook or the organiza- 
tion to face a changing society, 

; There is something extremely 
amateurish about' • the average 
Priest’s approach to the modern 
WO ii ■ » . “ ‘"ini-gonnu, minl-cer- 
velln ”, they mutter with the smile 
of one who hus summed up the 
situation completely, giving his owrt 
enveloping cassock a swing nt the ■ 
, .same 'time. 

• -i :1a another, pofnt coiicernrng . 
the indirect contribution the Church 
has made to the niornl level of 
public life. De Gusperi was nn 

. honest man. He would not have 
; thought, of . making u fortune from 
his position.; But men around, him 

■ o'd -so. He failed to cdrrect them. A - 
fatalistic acceptance nf the natural 
.wickedness 'of man seems to have- 
restrained-, his moralizing though' 
not life moral capacities, 

f Togliatti, Pius XU. Dc Gnsperi: 

- ir.^K Sl ir 1 f 11 Persnunlitiea 
and. beHefs tho reasons why Italian 
. Bff&jra wore.: forced into the rigid 
mopld described in, this book.- 1 ’Dig. 
“F l V ha <J ,boen a high functionary 
' , “ f ir in eri| “ llo,l , a l Communism. Plus , 
/W thought jtn terms of , loyalties 

• above those flue tn. the Tfuliah state, 
.which he Was ft in • Inclined to* 

. regard as rthmical 1 to the. Church’s 

; jhftrests .despite i)iq; Pact that politr 
ical power. was finally J n Catholic : 

4Hon of Ituly abroad And worked 
above all . tb estifblish inrcrnatioiial 
respectability,' .a: docisi on which in 
itself . carried with U the need foi- Q 
choice. They ail brought with them 

something -. dint not -Italian aod , 

not necessarily hi Ituly'* Uesv inteiv 
ests.'-Xhe most Genuinely 'rqpn3sentft>‘ 
live figure inthisun natural slmpirtg,. 
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he place of our origins 


"e 

cratu, lay party of. iLij 
mass sunport. ^ 
thought thm t| lt 
tliew more liberal 
would cooparato in 
misjudged his ally. Bj 
misjudge- hi s apiZ* 
not. he h as 
ditfercntly because ihj 
sistod on bringing badii 
reactionary forces to nj 
the name of anti-CwniMM 
is equivalent to moWbI* 
pened to the Resist ana ■ 
F. Catalaoo, like ok 
butors to this valun* 
watershed at Decembtf' 
Fen'uccioParri losLoffjn: 
Thus the collapse i 
government marked fe 
of all the old consena* 
in Italian society, '«h 
ately set Hbom rt» 
threats which had hit 
over their Heads. 

He goes on to comm* 
dociiify shown by the Socd 
Communists: •• 

Prom this moment o»dt 
to lose ground, ;i 
disturbing' aspect rf dia 
was tliat it not only aB^ 
socialists and cos 
struck at the wiy 
desire to biiUd i u/i 
cherished goal tbnir^ 
Resistance had so 
driven. 

The fall of Pa/ri touto 
Alluni to mark "the flrf 
the reconstruction of i 
• system ”. . His - subject'll 
and -national, politico id 
is that the old politic; 
the South -was reccmsti 
the Christian DemocWf 
acknowledged that the-"* 

. of the Southern Dew 
-in 1950 was the hist 
long-rterm bnpis to do 
the area. But like so mi 
Fund was seen as pm* 
Coinmunift instruraeii, 
pi i colly in the early 
the main beneficiary w 
which was Uii Huef t 
heavy machinery, Irttfei 
equipment. ... 

The stoi? is of . dis 
a great • opbortuniiy 
was hot fallowed w 
development. The pW i 
ways proved stronger 
aspirations which wjc 
war. Even uffer suiftr 
Italy did - not. reodi 
.grace. Elizabom ; Wisfi 
elusions in Ituty . 
more encouraghlgi 
future,. as less 1 caD;. 

■ than the. pasl- .Her 
at least to hove |»i 
tesy: of askfng .si 
: revise the 
kemauu . died- . oriow 
appeai-eii- She: desef? 
memorial. She was r 
well bfelow hev'prfTJJL 
dards when 
for her-. wpirld ,ayan ' 
falrly^dicall^i^.;;; 


pPH E. DUNCAN : 

on’s Rsrtlify Paradise 
istorical Study of Uden 

S i. Minnesota University Press, 
on: Oxford University Press. 


r — 

'{paradise host is to substantiate 
jhle, it must put before us the 
ro of what was lost. The thing 
can be found at least partially 
,e way of losing it. What we do 
have and arc impelled to search 
can be thought of as Lhe basis 
lat wc had. As experience and 
_n’s poems instruct us in the 
fare particularities of death and 
, we come closer to defining n 
d beyond these dimensions, 
dlse can be the mythic paft, the 
m that drives tho present, tho 
. of the heart against necessity, 
parfect emendation of existence, 
(he poet it is probably all of 
e_ tilings. To the author of 
wa Lost it has lo he more. 

Milton’s Earthly Paradise, 
h Dunctui is prepared to sco the 
n as mythic and nostulgic ; blit 
ihtly argues that It was prlrn- 
bistorical. Becuuse history is 
r flowing from Eden, the mean- 
’ history cannot bo understood 
we discern tho constitution of 
». It is not simply a place 
Flowers bloom in all seasons 
he rose, to quote Basil, is with- 
morn. It is also a place which 
Jibes the proper relationship 
mo man and God, ninn and 
in, man and the creation, 
nature of society, the nature 
work and tho nature and 
-i of knowledge. If Paradise 
m regained and if the second 
Is to prevail over the first, the 
of our origins also provides the 
n °* our destiny. Typology be- 
s the antidote for nostalgia. The 
t which history must take If it 
be controlled creatively is evi* 
jnily when we know the shape 
‘ gorden and the shape of our- 

h his sense of the importance 
ie i Hues beneath the. disputes 


thiit makes Professor Duncan’s book 
more than another scholarly dis- 
quifiiiion on the Genesis tradition 
and its serpentine subtleties. If the 
garden is historical it must have had 
a site. Where the site was mid 
whether or not it was In Abyssinia 
are questions we should cousider 
senously. The Bible has some right 
*2 ,,. tr , eatec * as Scliliemann treated 
the Iliad. How much Adam knew end 
whether lie is to be made " as very 
an idiot us the Socinians make him " 
are, in the same way, matters that 
deserve more than fanciful conjec- 
ture. Adam’s knowledge may well 
provide the parameters nf our own 
rehabilitated understanding. Mon- 
archy, according to the Purlieus, 
began with Nimrod. Robert Filiner 
scored u telling point when he sug- 
gested that it really began with Adam. 
Conversely, if belief in democracy 
is to be adequately authorized it 
must be shown that Adorn was the 
original democrat. Paradise Lost 
XIi, 64-71, gains significance In this 
context. 

As a place that is ontological. 
Paradise can still exist, on an inacces- 
sible mountain in the country of 
Prcster John, or on the other side 
of tho world, sighted by Ulysses on 
his final voyage. Protestants de- 
nounced these speculations as 
Popish. If the garden was historical 
and yet could not be found, it could 
only be because degeneracy, not to 
mention the deluge, had washed 
away all evidence of the site’s uni- 
queness. Milton gives verisimilitude 
to the prorcctcd garden on top of the 
mythic mountain, via travellers’ re- 
ports of mi Abyssinian paradise, fil- 
tered through the accounts of Pur- 
chas and Heylyn. He also provides us 
with the standard imagery of the 
garden of felicity, though “ grateful 
vicissitude ” must certainly be con- 
sidered an improvement on the bore- 
dom of eternal Spring. To these in- 
heritances he adds (he inherited 
commentaries, though with an aware- 
ness both intricate and searching, of 
the garden's position in the scheme 
of relationships. The very perfection 
of the structure decrees its vulner- 
ability. A single act can he suffi- 


cient in nipt urc ihe massive yet 
aelicnic web of interdependence, 
rrom imrudisu lost ivc proceed In- 
exorably in paradise destroyed. The 
Kardeii becomes "an island' salt and 
bare/lhc haunt of seals and ores 
where sea mews clang I he arctic 
syllables i el I us with desolate finality 
that the way back can pnly be the 
way forward and that the recovered 
paradise can only be the paradise 
within. 

As Professor Duncan shows, Mil- 
foil's capublliiy is to mke up the 
uilic lit ance, to put it together more 
completely ihun in the past, to fni- 
low its impiicutions mure insistently 
and to erect upon it n world of the 
imagination as well as u structure of 
tnoughr. But Milton can be an inno- 
rator us well as nn Inheritor “ Is 
there no change of death in Para- 


d'se ? ’’ Wallace Slvvens ,isks. " lines 
ripe fruit never fall ? Or du the 
buughs/IIung always heavy in that 
perfect sky." Milton is exiruoidin- 
ar, X, -^ocressful in shnwing us ilia 
possibilities nf a dynamic perfection, 
neither petrified in rhanuclcssuess 
n ° r surrendered in cluing mg in the 
rhythms of death. The aceiinipli-sli- 
ment hus been studied hy Kiefer 
Lcwuiski ami Joseph Summers mid 
the Ktcp-hy-stt'p evolution "from 
body up to spirit ” for which it argues 
significantly parallels the post- 
lap san on evolution “ From Shadow v 
types to truth, from flesh to Spirit ” 
which can take place If history is 
creatively directed. 

' It is mainly the learning and judi- 
ciousness of Professor Duncan’s book 
that make ana wish lie could have 
dwelt more on certain issues. Tha 


refer uni. slu p between the sexes in 

Eden is perhaps not a matter which 
It is taciful tu spell out tmluy, what- 
ever may lie the aesthetic beauties 


pf the hierarchic principle. But a 
-.Donne scholar might have glossed 
more fully tlic pronositioirthiit •* Wa 
think that Paradise mid Calvary/ 
Christ s cross, and Adam’s tree, stood 
in ono place Professor Dunr-au 
does tell ns that “ the idea that Para- 
dise had been planted in ihe Holy 
Land” was "developed chielly by 
writers in the middle decades of tho 
seventeenth century Among these 
was F.ug&ue Unger, whu hi Lit Terra 
Smncte (1646) maintained that "tha 
tree of tho cross, true tree of life" 
wo* planted " in - the some place " 
where Adam’s tree once stood. 
Donno, of course, had taken up this 
position earlier. Who else, if any- 
one, was included in his " wa " ? 


So much no-meaning 


The Collected Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge 

Edited by R. J. White 

Volume 6: Lay Sermons 

341 [in. Rnuiledgc and Kcgan Paul. 


No sooner had Coleridge settled 
down at Dr Gillmun’s than he pub- 
lished in quick succession tlic two 
short tracts respectively entitled The 
Statesman's Manual; or Tho Hible 
the hast guide to political skill and 
foresight . , . addressed to the Higher 
Classes of Society, and A Lay Ser- 
mon, addressed to the Higher and 
Middle Classes, on tha existing Dis- 
tresses and Discontents. , There was 
to have been a third -cUssertetion 
addressed to " thb. < Lower : apd 
Labouring Classes of Society”, but 
this was not wriiren and we have to 
moke do with the two existing ex- 
hortations in which Coleridge, dictat- 
ing- no; doubt to Morgan, suggested 


the vcfui ms he felt ihe country 
□ceded in the troubled period after 
Wuturhio, 

Neither sermon, it must he enu- 
tossed, Is u model of clarity. Sarah 
Wedgwood remarked of the fust: 

F do think I never did read such 
stuff ... such nil affectation nf the 
most sublime tind important mean- 
ing ami so Hindi no-men nine in 
reality ; Unmet Murrincau thought 
and said much the same ; and James 
Russell Lowell alleged that when 
he had had the Sermons read to Ills 
liens nn rainy days the process had 
caused rliem to lay eggs hi despera- 
tion. Yet for oil their obscurities, 
their Lycuphrontic ten ebri comities, 
they ace, as sermons, capable of be- 


urcjr ESLO, na aci inuil», LitpUDIC OC U0* 

ing read and understood, particu- 
larly if use is made of the second 
edition qf 1839, with Henry- Netoim 
Coleridge's ' helpful running head- 
lines ana Cnl cr i due's si ray footnotes 
and manuscript atterLhoughis hugely 
.blended into the text. 

The version which the late R. J. 
White, has here produced- for the 


he celebration of order 


BIVt'Rg: 

ftetry of Conservatism, 1600- 

of Poet* nud : Public Affairs 
Jpnson ta Pope ■ 

, .-Cambridge •: • ; Rivers Press. 


known concept* as degree, the chain 
of being, hhrmony through discord, 
etc, linVe provided literary histo- 


t - tl> fl modern critic con Unties tb 
Wys of approaching lltera- 
consunjer does not ahvays 
as h* might; 1 The 
fPwoach is ant ■ to * become a 
■ which: the critic 
won the comfortable assur- 
Ts mchUi^ Ills destlna- 
misf- l. l * e W'WO awareness 
which he 

so B sdpie- 
all- too 


■vu leave* 

there.' Since 
9 - - gsodme that 
efMhg wefij. but whether 


;orUftcug- 
i&Takiiuc 

T^Ohahip 

'$^sm 


rlans and critics with a synthesis of 
ideas through which the literature 
of the time may be viewed. But how 
far was this : .synthesis generally 
- accepted at the tune ? How far was 
the way in which It: was accepted by 
the individual writer modified by- 
, historical, events, and. circum- 
stances ? How do ' ideologies affect 
the same, writer at different -times, 
when theories of order and hier- 
archy are put to the test by the 
• hard facts of a changing economic, 
political and' social structure, yhen 
power passes into new hands, or 
. when monarchy .fails to live up to 
. . the ideal image . of " the Conserve- 
; live . myth " ? . ; 

Tlie , Renaissance' poet (Sponsor Is 
i the niost obvious Ehgiisn example) 
vcoiisidere4. tliat it was an impoi'tanl . 
'-.part of his function to educate his 

S rince, and to< inculcate moral values 
y means uf an idealized fiction 
which -would provide a pattern' for 
imitatiun. Tie had; . as Mrs Rivers 
- .puts it, to create “ images of society 
. which both mirror the fundamental 
.’ brdpr beneath . social fly* and; prd- ■ 
,f vide a pattern by. wHlch society can 
bo shaped'*, As a. writer- pf. cpuri 1 
masques pen Joilson. was prepared 
to .glorify rho establishment up to p 

J oint, and irt ?UCh,6' poein Os. "To 
dnshurst'- he succeeded m pre* 
.sotuiiig an Ideal (rather than-' an 
Idealized) 'picturo- ,,of a stable pnd 
; hierarchical Society in. whlth all the- : 

J arts furtctioiied In hariqouy. ; Yet 
Oiison, : living ■ in- g p 


sense of poeric function pulled him 
in different directions ", and even 
concludes with the. suggestion rhat 
fie was unaware of the logical 
incompatibility of his various atti- 
tudes. 

Dryden, poet laureate to two 
kings whh dreams Of absolutism, 
was politically more aware than 
joitsop} although much of what ivAs 
going on; was necessarily hidden 
train hint. But uiOre than ever his 
* conservative ” poetry h&s to be 
read in the context nf contemporary 
political events. He too felt it was 
his. duty to educate bis prince, but 
He was at times divided between 
admonition and ' propaganda, > bc- 
. twean his genuine desire to define 
the proper foie of monarchy pud his 
ueed to respond to. the immediate 
pressures of party strife. Mrs Rivers 
suggests— and it - is 1 typical of ■ her- , 


drove “the Tories into increasingly 
futile opposition, lie found himself 
in a dilemma ; be was forced to 
shift his approach, amt his earlier 
attempt to reconcile extremes In the 
Essay an Mmi gave way to a satirical 
exposure of vice, and to a sense of] 
Isolation in which his ethics became 
finally private. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mrs Rivers supports her argument 
by - a , close reading of the: text.' 
Orice or twice she come* up tvith a 
startling suggestion, as when i. she 
point* ■ mu that. Rope, who had 
achieved - financial, independence 
from his translation of Homer, ahd 
had no dependence on court, patron- 


dge, was really "linked with lhe 
commercial world of the dunce* 

Readers of this book will find 
them selves constantly being invited 
lo think again, and to reject any 
temptation to put poets like Dryden 
and Pope into crude pigeon-holes. 
:• This is not a book fur the lagy- 
1 oiinderi, or - for those- winy.- want 
j simple answers .to complicated ques- 
rions. A: further chapter on Milton 
japd-Mai;vpR enables Mrs Rivers hy 
■Vay of contrast to bring out siifi 
more clearly the assumptions and 
limitations .‘of the. ; couse rvutrva 
pdfetry that is her main rhenje. " . 


cool appraisal tlfet she should do 
so— thar the modern 'willingness to 
claim paliticul tonsUtency. for 
Drydeii has gone tqo fqr. ,aijd. that 
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i/i L MVJ mil ,aifu, unu • 

his realism and sense M an audi- 
ence led him to modify his attitudes 
lo suit paliticdL developments. This, 


modlflcrtritin, 'she suggests' ^2so- 
whafe, accourtts fOr Drydeo’s frt*: 
queot 1 shifts , of-';, style--., qnd tdrit* 
niqiie-^hcrol.^ : panesyrlc, pindaric, 
andu so;, pnr-es ! politital ci^aini- . 


fi, ■ panegyrici pinaanc, 

. . r-fls '■ vpblRifcal cl»dni* 

stoncos altered.- . What rtmoiued con- 
st apt; was his ftalylf . jin i ordered 
goveriimeot under a nionardr,.: hut 
" hls iiuedftrtess n^d li di fjf lenity 'An 
.establishing A . sUcceWfifl ^ nubile 


? -■ Entries arcjrtviiQa'fqt’ihe.i bxTi iblti 6ri r 1 obesif^Wn ' ; ; 

j ■ iri^pndonin Septemb^/Oaoibar.' : , ;vT- ; 


Collected Works is hy no mean* go 
&iiluilo an affair.; bused on die first 
printings of 1816 and 1817, U is 
ftuffed with informal ivc font notes 
oil sorts mid sizes, with vu riant, 
readings, ami wit It copious extract* 
frmu tue extant copfes that bear 
annotations in Coleridge’s own baud. 
The Index a Inna runs to some 
sevonty-fivu pages, und die book 
la n marvel of completeness uud 
patient assiduity. One cannot, how- 
ever. actually read it, because in 
whatever direction line proceeds nn* 
soon finds oneself sprawling over dia 
scholarly impedi monte. 

Does this matter 7 Is this perhaps 
what collected editions ore intended 
to_be? One thinks of similar enter- 
prises, such as the magnificent and 
very readable new Pepys. And then, 
perhaps, ope edes back to one's old. 
Imperfect: and nn doubt highly gar- 
blcd text nf 1839, and finds to uiie’s 
relief that Coleridge really had some- 
thing to say and that, presented in 
fairly simple form, Ids meaning was 
not wholly elusive. 
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; hierarchical Society in, whtob all -the- 

J art8 fiufctiaiiea In ' harrqofiy. Yet 
cutson, living ■ In- g period- 6f |Sr*>-. . 
hounded social flux, isTis acMt^ly 
conscious of Ippovatiods ;and new 
ethical assumptions 0 ^ which j 
sttongly . disapproved, -and ’.which' he 
could: not conscientiously or coiiais- 
- tently 1 support. When' Tie, could ng 
. longer - take it, . lie fril , hack.. .on 
sdtiricdl :epcposdr6i or, op: a Senegan 
stdiclsm ana sel^feliaiico— here ill 
my . bosom., end '• at home ”. Mr? 
Rive l:*, shqws d^riy Ijow JopSQn’s 
" tom pei anie i^t, pe rs p pal ethics,, end 


v Wl(h.-E.9h e * e VO-dedllw with d: 
poet; wh'd aiaih briieved^bat it ‘was 
his fimriion to. telebratg order ,arid 
harpihny aod to rolnfoKO.gpod gOv- 
Ornmedt, Wi-’ho^dld'm 'tVtousor 
Fprasr, aotl, on a/piucji^der simJ?, : 
-ill An Essay an Mart. ft \ the . Tories. 
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“rvi'ii ancixohk hud great diffi- 
1 cully in procuring books" 

^ wrtiLc Sir John Lubbock al- 
most it century agu, “ mirs Is what to 
select . . . It m. .in ton often happens, 
we slum Id waste Lime over trash*’. " L 
I mve often wished ”, he continued, 
“ thin .someone would recommend a 
lest of u lm nitre d good books. If we 
hud such lists drawn up by a few good 
guides they would lie most useful"— 
and in ilieir absence he proceeded to 
pick his own; omitting" for obvi- 
ous reasons " works by living authors 
and also, with u few exceptions, 
works on science " because the sub- 
ject is m» progressive ”. 

Lubbock's list ol' ’* One . Hundred 
Bunks", first delivered in a lecture 
m the London Working Men's 'Col- 
lege, was published in his volume of 
essays, The Measures of Life (1887;. 
ft aroused so much interest that the 
TtlU Mali Gazette issued as an extra 
“ The Host Hundred Books by the 
Best Judge* ”, who included Lord 
Bryce, John Buskin, and Wilkie 
Collins ; mid this was shortly followed 
by a heavyweight bund red from Lord 
Acton (noi the historian) add a light- 
weight I mud red from Clement 

Shorter, a literary journalist with a- 
keen nose for u. trend. Indeed, since 
Lubbock’s pi at ied t- effort list- makers 
of best, guild, influential, etc, books 
havu mini mied to appear ; among 
comparatively recent contributors 
being Somerset Mauglium, Arnold 
Bennett and Winslon Churchill. 

Lists of this type, like Dr Eliot's 
Hive Hoot Shell and the Chicago 
Synnpticon, or for that matter Every- 
ntap's Library, the World's Classics 
or the Modern Library, were aimed 
at the nrlgiiuil Lubbock target, the 
nnui or woman wlio wanted guidance 
aiming the iru-sli for reading. A 
rut her different pattern was set In 
1902 with the catalogue of an axliibl- 
tiuo held by the Grolier Club of New 
York under the title One Hundred 
Hooks l' unions in Jimthsh Literature. 
This, us befitted America's senior 
bibliophile scultditv, took the book 
collector and the rare book librarian 
us it* 'target —nr rather, not a target 
of urigiii.il editions for the more am- 
bitious among them to achieve if they 
could, ft i- still a pretty good hat 
< even if it did proscribe, naturally 
at that -date< the bogus “Reading 
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century to C onnolly’s 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


3847" as the. first edition of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning 1 * Sonnets 
from the Portuguese) and it remained 
an influential one among upper- 
bracket American collectors, so that 
dirtiquuriuti booksellers and auction- 
eers in the United States arc still 
likely to headline a catalogue entry 
bs “ On the Grolier list " without feel- 
ing any necessity to specify which 

J f the club’s many exhibition cuta- 
ogues. they are referring .to. 

That the Grolier hundred contains, 
beyond a number of rare and expan- 
sive books, u hundful of virtual 
introuuahles may lie inferred from 
the fact that even the late J. K. Lilly, 
a grout collector with plenty of 
money, who had put sued ft with his 
customary determination for a num- 
ber of years, was only able to achieve 
ninety-four nut of the hundred— i at 
least a dozen if not more above par 
for the course— by 1958, when David 
Randall prepared his illuminating 
study of "hundreds " under the title 
“A Backward 'Glance o'er Traval’d 
Roads “ (in The Indiana University 
Bookman, number It. One of the 
fascinations, of course, of these lists 
resembles that of u Stanley Gibbons 
Stamp album, much a* the collector 
may enjoy, and congratulate him- 
self on, the rectangles or triangles 
that are safely , occupied, his acquisi- 
tive eye inevitably concentrates on 
the exasperating until led blanks : 
and the more prestigious the list of 
books the greater the number of its 
components that will appear on the 
desiderata which bibliophiles 
deposit with their favourite book- 
sellers.. . .. ■ ' 

Two other Grolier Club exhibitions 
iliac figure iu Professor Randall's 
survey were those of One Hundred 
Influential American Books Printed' 
before 1900 (1947) and One Hundred 
Famous Scientific Books ((inhibited 


1958, a rather pretentious catalogue 
by Harrison Harblit published 1964). 
Meanwhile (1928) the late A. Edward 
Newton had offered in This Book- 
Collecting Game, one of his several 
popularizing volumes of bibliophilic 
essays, his personal list- of One Hun- 
dred Good Novels. Despite its modest 
title, Newton's prestige in the United 
States, combined with the contem- 
porary revival of interest in Victorian 
fiction, made this list something of a 
market nuisance in the hands of the 
table d'hdte collectors of the 1930s, 
atid it is nowud.uys not much, cited. 
Less well-known, and addressed not 
to collectors but to readers, was a list 
of One Hundred Best Novels contri- 


section of the historic JPEK exhibi- 
tion of 1963, as published, with a 
handful of additions, it) Printing and 
the Mind of Man (Cassell, 1967) 
numbered 424 ; but this selection of 
course included texts in Greek, Lutin 
and many of the languages of 
Europe, 

A reversion to the “ hundred ” 
formula, and one of exceptional in- 


associated mauWj 
letters, portraS^K, 
impressive tranffi 8 
graphical and WblH 1 
jvorkoriglitaUyiiit, 

Miss Mary Hlrth'j i 
heavily illustrated _ 
though, did she not 
names h has anlnirX 

ESS 

suppose ", he wli« < 
mukesme one ofthefei 
have seen meir 'dread i 
by reality, who ha A 
lamp and beheld a feu 
tbe contents of an ~ 
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bower and the American 
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fc: CoHier-Macmlltan. £4.95. ' 


of successful soldiers who have J" r t ^ n a H < l? l ot ^?, ^ ew Britons 
n,- NM successful nresi- h . ave r . end the chapter of Treitschke 


terest, was produced in 19G5 by 
Cvrll Connolly in his book. The 
Modern Movement, One hundred 


biued by William Lyon Phelps to 
Scribner’s Magazine ( October, 1930): 
a more eclectic selection than New- 


ton’s, being not confined to English 
fiction, as befitted the revered and 
much -loved mentor of many genera- 
tions of Yale men. 

' A fow years later another Ivy 
League university got into the act: 
Princeton. The February 1936 issue 
of The Princeton University Library 
plironicli contained a list with the 
ambitious title of “The Hundred 
Greatest English Books " ; this was 
followed m 1958 by “One Hundred 
Notablo American Books ”, and 
again, in 1965, by “ One Hundred 
Famous Southern Books" (Southern 
being based not on the equator but 
on tne Mason-Dixon Line): a selec- 
tion compiled by l'lioinus H. English 
(p . acknowledged defiance of the 
we(i-^enieinhcrod couplet quoted by 
Sf. L. Mencken — " Alas for the 
SQUthl.. Her books have grown fewer 
— She was never much given': tq 
literature/’. More, recent lists have 
been leas apt to ulm.at the arbitrary 
' but eye-catching total of a hundred: 
for example, the books and other 
printings included in the "impact" 


Key books from England, France 
and America, 1880-1950 (Andri 
DeuMch and Hamish Hamilton). 
“ The- result ", 1 said Time Magazine 
of the. American edition, “ has all 
the marks of becoming a standard 
teaching aid in British and United 
States universities. Connolly's hun- 
dred also provides a formidable 
check list against which adult 
readers ntay test their knowledge of 
the literary facos that huve helped 
shape the contemporary mind.” The 
review concluded with the observa- 
tion that 

Connolly's list [which it reprinted 
in. full] will seem perverse and 
highbrow to many. To u US 
reader, some exclusions will 
appear capricious. Huckleberry 
Finn Is omitted because of' its 
"sentimentality”, and The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams is out be- 
cause “ Adams did not write well 
enough ”. Nevertheless, the list is 
an achievement In taste and learn- 
ing, ond it is certain tq provoke 
tne iinintimulated reader to com- 
pile his own. 

However many of . Time's millions 
of readers took the hint and com- 
piledTheir own list, one institution, 
the Humanities Research Center of 
the University of Texas at Austin, 
cheerfully swallowed Connolly whole 


Judalca 

ifttdpher Library SheUlist, 39. . 

302pn. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£17.50. ■ ' 


Friedmann of Amsterdam (1951) 
and Lee Max Friedman (1957), to 
the memory of the last of whom 
this book is dedicated. In conse- 
quence this well-organized shelflist, 

Alfhnunh nmmaiillif C.. 


although primarily intended for the 
convenience of students on the spot, 
will have a much more than merely 


«a, na i t of iw, effort to combuterise Y 111 have a much more than merely 
cmafnofib rowuSiut” K?- domestic usefulness, as areferenCe 

vard University Library Is convert- Mbl i ok? a nhi ca <1* f ^ f ^ ln - a 
■ ing to madhine readable form .the “ ®*!ographically sparje field. 

shelf list and classification schedules . ; ’ 

rtf TA/ManAn’ l.SErann tuhirh il '• *1 



of . Widener Library, which houses 
Harvard’s central research collec- 
tion. After each •* class or group of 
.related iilasses 1$ conyerted, ft is 
published In the Yfidenet .Library 
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collec- 
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The* Ran Jane Blizubeth Dig by el 
Mezrab (formerly Lady ELlen- 
poraugh), 1807-81 : contact wanted 
with 'Eliuor Mary O’Dnnoghue (or 
her, heirs), who published her blo- 

S y, Portrait of .Ianphe, Capo 
under, the , pseudonym E, Mi 
,. in which she cites fciuota- 
■ tions from what appears to b.e a- 


wluch. has proved 
dlmciilt to Ideate; contact wanted 


me contents q( an 
case into the living 

the University .of Thu - 

will and tlie means anddi 
to raise this memoritlbl 
of our tirao” II hhndn 
touch of Texan hneri)* 
bute,it is nevwibeW 
for this was indeed a w 
able exhibition. 

A single example i’ 
and depth of its cootte 
the entry for. Dylas- 
volume, 18 Poems (ISSk 
are : 

A. First edition. [ 
copy inscribed: u inl 
love from Dylan b 

. Dad".. 

Another preieotuft 
scribed to Stephan 

Third - pres^nUdoD 
grotesque draWingi by 
on from and hath end 
graph MS of 3241 w 

B. Self-crtricstuie jd 

in penciL • ' 

C. Second edition I 
jacket. Corrected V 
reportedly . . for lit 
Poems, with pnutlng 

D. Two letterjfroai 
1937-19S3, to hit 
with substantial q 

E. Holograph 
9 pages, berinmat. 
to know . •. wf.lj®, 

• begun to write peW » 
become knqwnv.a 
" Poetic Mnnifeito . ‘ 

' The entry is iOWWiaj 
ductions of Thotti*rt» 
and a vivid PorrraiMhm 
by Michael Ayrton. 


The Order of : fi*£ 
Druids : material]*, 
now being collawd « 

. required for »sJP 
chiefs / ovir ; 
Edwin Flnril' W 
David Samway/w 
99; William, C?n 

George Watson N 
1909(46 j qlso.itr* 
lie. ceremonies' 

• * w . 

42 Gled,st^es> 

Origin of tfcf 
" incertaipd- tW. 

. to dream /Of 1*JL. 

: ; and glory untowjf 
. ness that na.itw^ 
of darkness 

4 Br6nt Road, ; 

Maria Riddel li- 17/ 
Robert vmVLi 

papers Which si 

* •' in the* ppMlw^SSi fl 
, WheelerVa PfP^' 

; thec1vj|S^i 

coil noctad .< 
toliebbraW.FjMu 
.. on a.uumber ‘rt ® 


.• on'd-uumber^/ ® 
cbiitdCtrW^fS^rtl' 

; family, ifpr a 
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uuah there have been a num- 
ef successful soldiers who have 
more or less successful presi- 
of the United States, among 
George Washington and 
jw Jackson, ooly two fully pro- 
nal soldiers havo made the 
i Ulysses Simpson Grant and 
David Elsenhower. The road 
log cabin or governor's man- 
t been a much more travelled 
so the more regular road 
West Point to White House, 
each of the West P.oint presld- 
as presented serious problems 
biographer, and still more 
hagiographor. 

! the two professional soldiers 
.bavfl "made It”, the more 
t soldier has presented tho 
rlous problem, ond tho more 
ddicr-President has died 
ently to have earned o fixed 
in history. This judgment 


The cose of Eisenhower is much 
mare debatable. Is he to be remem- 
bered as a now dim coalition mana- 
ger or (as we tend to think) as a 
mediocre military diplomat who 
held the ring to organize the possi- 
bility of complete victory for Well- 
ington or a lucky thruster who was 


that lie called "La Belle Alii- 
ftucc l). But Eisenhower, like Well- 
ington, ■ had a long peacetime 
achievement, and it is the soldier 
who * bound up the nation's 
wounds ” and who Horbcrt Par met, at 
the ond of a long and in some ways 
(lenigrfltojy book, finally acclaims os 
the great, citizen whose place in the 
American fasti Is as generally, accep- 
ted after his death as when he tri- 
umphed at Reims. 

Thera is a possible parallel 
between tho role of former President 
Grant and ihe Duke of Wellington— 
with an important difference. Grant 
noted, In a surly Fashion, the great 
financial rewords of the Duke's set'* 
vices, and perhaps Grant's disastrous 
"playing the market” was in part 
prompted by jealousy. After all, it 
was after the First World War's Paris 


be spent was the President, and the 
best organizer of the President's time 
was his most cffcctivo chief nf staff, 
‘Beetle ” Smith, late of tho Indiana 
National Guard. 

It was rightly assumed that Eisen- 
hower was the best judge of haw he 
could best serve the Republic. It 
was not by imitating the institutional 
idleness of Cooliacc or even the 
erratic industry of Harding that 
Eisenhower earned his keep. So he 
was forgiven golf and bridge nr.d 
bunting (In the American sense of 
the term), for It was assumed that 
the economy of his time was a desir- 
able husbanding of a national asset. 


slonally let the buck stop away from 
Burgos. 

The obvious parallel of Eisen- 
hower's career in one of his pre- 
decessors was the pacifying role of 
James Monroe, after whom, rather 
unjustly, the Monroe Doctrine is 
named. But although Monroe earned, 
or at any rate got, the credit for 11 the 
Era of Good Feelings ”, historians 
tend to award, the nrlza tor the poli- 
tical decisions which were called the 
“ Monroe Doctrine ” to Ills Secre- 
tary of Stato, John Quincy Adams. 
It wns simply that the great strains 
of tho second war against Britain — 
sometimes called tlie Second War of 


Perhaps he was too fond of tbo‘ rich Independence — were mollified nnd 


ildlor-President has died vices, and perhaps Grant's disastrous 
ently to have earned o fixed playing tlie market ” wns in part 
in history. This judgment prompted by jealousy. After all, it 
be criticized or rovisod. The was after the First World War’s Paris 
7 career of President Grant scutilebut that Marshal Foch re- 


fas was Grant).- Child of a poor 
family laboriously climbing the Am- 
erican military cursus honor um, it 
was assumed that the labourer was 
worthy of his lavish hire. 

Ilis Democratic rival could, if he 
chose, be complacently above tlio 
rewards of offico (which ho wasn't 
offered anyway). Rich men, by 
achievement or inheritance, like 
Hoover end Kennedy, could refuse 
tlie ftnnitclol rewards of office, but 
me had been too hard in Iko's native 
Texas or adopted Kansas for such 
conspicuous virtue. What perhaps 
was less attractive wns the adroit- 
ness with which tho General and, 
later, the President avoided some of 
the less attractive chores. He had 
expected to have tho victor’s crown 
thrust on him. He found he had to 
fight for It. He had to deal, 


nost as erratic as tlie career rented Clcmcnceau's ban on the was less attractive wns the adroit- 
ar, and it could be argued financial rewards that Britain and ness with which tho General and, 
neral Eisenhower was much tlie United States were ready to *«dcr. tho President avoided some of 
portnnt than President Risen- confer on the victorious com- tf,e less attractive chores. He had 
and the achievement of the mnnder-in-chlef, At the end of expected to have the victor’s crown 
President was more impres- the Second World War, General *J ir nst on him. He found he had to 
a the achievement of the George Marshall imposed on himself “RJ 1 * for *t. He had to deal, 
President ; nor is it enough a self-denying ordinance, a show of with some of the most 

a tho success of Eisen- republican virtue that General «nedlfyiug Congressional politicians 
as a military statesman. Eisenhowor disdained. » low period In tho histonr of tbe 

♦Edita? is° al 'ofton CD ™ 0 There was i another parallel I with imriBucKo^'the nomKatllinjlQ wal 
briefer than a girl's ” Who P rant l ^SL c ^. lt * not , Eisen ' J? s «e had been. long before, ns a 

at was Prince® Sriiwarzen hower - B 5 t V C T^ d un ^? d com J C^esslonal lobbyist for General 
till more of a mysteTSan ? le ? t8 *? mde , by civilian critics, and MucArthur) a quick student in poll- 
ug the sirens sona ? (And b 9 tb victorious generals accepted tical in fighting. 

H nunMni ctml^S ^ tAnd with complacency not only tho for- Th . ... - .. m 

General Simpson ?) { h J sho wered on them, but fW „r^ ,l 5 

irnhinm , “ 8t presidential campaign led to 


made tolerable by (hat bland char- 
acter, President James Monroe. 
(After all, President Monroe almost 
equalled Washington by having no- 
body running oguinst him for the pre- 
sidency except ono disgruntled 
New England voter.) 

Although President F.isenliowcr, 
so Cur as possible, pussci tlie buck 
III n wny that Hurry Truman would 
not have thought of doing, he had In 
fact to make soma important deci- 
sions, nnd his declslous were final. 
Whether they wore always right or 
always relevant is another matter. 
But in u country torn with a kind of 
civil war exemplified in the odious 
Career of Senator Joo McCarthy, the 
blindness and indeed the evasions of 
the Eisenhower Administration were 
Welcome. President Eisenhowor in 
1956 got more votes than lie got 


This, of course, meant postponing 
issues mid rather recalls the poliiicul 
methods of Stanley Baldwin,. Blit 
tlie majority of tho American 
\icoplc wanted to postpone final 
decisions for the excellent reason 
that they could nor think of any 
final solutions. It was, after all, when 
the youngest man elected to tlie pre- 
sidency, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
entered tha White House that the in- 
volvement in the Vietnam wer be- 
came really serious. 

Mr Par met Is rather hostile 
to the activities of John Foster Dulles 
ut the Lime of the Franco-Drltish 
invasion of Egypt. But the 
passing of theuuck saved tho 
President n great deal of trouble, 
nnd perhaps saved tho United 
States a great deal of trouble. 
In tlie same way, apart from altering 
the administration laws in o way 
favourable to tho Hungarian refu- 
gees, he did little to express more 
than sound and democratic semi- 
meats when the Soviet Government 
couqucrcd, or re-conquered, Hun* 
gory. 

Mr Farmer asserts that some of 
Eisenhower's cubinet were n iiul* 
once to tho President nnd were, so Tar 
os possible, ignored by him: e n. tho 
famous or notorious " Engine Char- 
lie Wilson ", (Other critics of the Ad- 
ministration would thiuk that Mr 
Sinclair Wcokcs was even less appeal- 
ing na a great executive officer than 
the head of General Motors.) But 
the American people in a world col- 


brie for than a girl's **. Who 
Bt wns Prince Scliwarzen- 
till more of a mystery than 
ng the sirens sang? (And 
Genera! Simpson ?) 

iroblem presented by ” Ika " 
moro complicated than that 
ed by Grant. We can assess 
military achievements and 
, g and ’ Chickanmuga 
Shiloh. Tha balance is clear. 
“7 *t hmes have been a near 
V but Five Forks offsets the 
w. There is little in the 
>f President Grant, though, to 
un Fisk and Jay Gould, and a 
■ °I, PresIde nt Grant’s fame 
“0 Tha Personal Memoirs. 
we don’t have tbo story of 
from the point of view of 
onx, and who remembers 
nqe of tlie House of' Oranga 
«ed at Breda ? 


.9 1 . v I c nnlftAlu tuitli Zt .|7L ' am moru votes man ne got mu (imuniaii people in a world cot- 

self-denying ordinance, a show of JL'dffJl *? ost when he ran for the first rime in 1952, lapsing, or nt any rate altering with 

publican virtue titot General at a r 0 ^, 1 fpriod B ln e ^n I i a }L,n^i ri r *h 3 and that despite the attractiveness o£ dramatic and alarming speed, bound 

senhowor disdained. P®“ od « j® ft 0 the manner and the wit and courage the victorious war commander into 

There was another parallel with of Ad,oi Stevenson. r° f * Xoa ™'* Admlnl- 

•ant that did not embarrass Eisen- ( as fie had been, long before, as a The United States between 1953 fnrino Else n 

twer. Roth resented unkind com- r.nndrAq«trmnt inhu..u» rL...i nnd 10G1 vim In. n nnw " itm nf ftnnd racing Eisenhower weic a good deal 


deeply resonted any suggestion that auoSslon of P rhp g „ „n 
republican virtue should be its own h Qmni JX cISSm! ^Litet tfiSS 


The United States between 1953 
and 1961 was In a now " Bra of Good 
Feelings”. Needless to soy, this era 
of good feelings hod its price. Many 

I iroblems were evaded. It is, per- 
iftps, worth remembering that by 
birth Elsenhower was a Texan, and 


;ceive 


or only reward; But— and It is an 
important but— although there wos 
a good deal of crilicisni of Eisen- 
hower's passion for polf , even on the 
carnets of the White House, nioro 
and more people appreciated the. 
value of Eisenhower's saving his 
most important energies for import- 
ant things. Thus Eisenhower’s final 
warniug against the Increasing 
domination of the American govern- 
ment by tbe " milltary-industriaL 
complex" was never made -a matter 
of reproach ‘to the President. It was 
assumed, justly, that tlie best judge 
of how the President’s time should 


original graphic art, including the 
Wight Thoughts engravings, the Illus- 
tration to' Mnry Wal]5tonecraft's 
Original Stories apd to Thornton’s 
Pastorals of Yirgff, and those to Hay- 
ley's ballads (including the umisual 


(Editor and Com- 

f fS Complete Guide to Sea 


broadside Little Tom the Sailor). As 
such it la 'of particular interest to ' 
the general reader or the small lib- 
rary. Collectors and libraries who 
subscribe to all' three volumes. wW 
havo a comprehensive set of repro- 
ductions of Blake’s works in tbl* field 
for a relatively small outlay- 


homage ttLGeperal Marshall to whom 
so much was r 0 wlng, and to President 
Trumun, to whom even more was 
owing. Triunon kept on his desk the 
motto, ” The buck stops here ", Only 
once c-d President Roosevelt dare to 
cal] Geueral Marshall, his hew chief- 
of-stnff, -^George”. Thera were 
drawbacks to such Roman austerity; 
Elsenhower served the Allied cause 
by a Greek adroitness, all the more 
effective -for being in such apparent 
contrast to his role of the plain, blunt 
man. Not everyone, eveu in the days 
of Parson Weems, wns certain that 
Washington could not tell a lie, and 
Wellington could at any rate occa- 


sliadowed. Anthony Cheatham, how- 
ever, makes .a thoughtful study of 
Richard III as a prince led on by 
events to an usurpation he had not 
planned j jl loy.er of theatrical effects 
•who “must be. accused not of too 


-. l ^ ffi t6 n! by Carl Memoirs 

iAbbj^sjvMand cLrifs., BffATTA, I^ ; Ail My Vesterdflys. 

sides' bf fish and their Fot matiy yaara prem Bfiutla 
deieribOd Tn- fhls ' Sait r PgardedToS .onq.,oE; th A leading, jour- 
»ted ahS attrJJtlva V nri' nalists of India,, and encountered 
Wo wlui ninny personalises of International 

^ repute in an informal capoclty This 

":-196S i to S2S; lively !bo6k of reminiscences intro- 

^ duces: US' to a Nehru .in Varying 

wed in i4S' moods, to a /group of Congress, lea- 

■•bed fo Ahli • i All 3 ns “ ,n ders quarrelling fiercely over the res- 
r^ ^r^nis editlpn., pective merits of their favourite 

kinds of mancOOS. to : Inscrutable 


trait wM. presents its subject loss 
as the Shakespearean villain than 
the victim of circumstances ; a man 
whose dominant traits wero an 
assumption of moral superiority aud 
a painstaking concept of duty. Peter 
Earle's James II, a man with a 
single-track mind, traces the trans- 
formation of the young man who. as 
Antonia Fraser remarks la her 
iiitroduction, was One of. tha most 
appealing figures -among the exiled 


oirtn bisennower woe a Texan, and 
also worth rotqemberfng that it was 
Jn Wa home' state of Kansas that the 
famous Topeka decision of '(he 
Supremo Court in 195-1 was given. 
None of theso revolutionary and 
quasi-revolutionary changes was 
voluntarily accepted by the' Pre- 
sident and •. it was only : the 
harsh. ■ necessities of the ' 'case 
that forced some awkward deci- 
sions on him. So far as possible, 
these awkward decisions were, landed 
on other people, beginning with Tojui 
Foster Dulles. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower more than General 
Bfsonbower could hove ' adopted 
Grant’s motto, " Lot us have peace I " 


of Education. Professor Roy NlbleU 
°f the University of London Institute 
of Education, the joint editor at the 
English end of this enterprise, lucidly 
Introduces each of the five sections 
which examine different aspects 'of 
higher education from ; Its. progress 
in developing countries , to binary 
policies- and ■ Hia.\ comprehensive 


more serious than those facing Mon- 
roe. 

Perhaps the United States needed 
an administration that succeeded in 
passing the buck and, indeed, an ad- 
ministration that acted quite often 
on the motto, “Sufficient lintoi: the 
day is the evil thereof The results 
of activisim in the administrations nf 
Presidents Kennedy , Johnson, and 
Nixon have not so far been notubly 
gratifying. And it is one of the 
qualities of this pble book that, 
although It is far from being the 
work of a blind admirer, Mr Parmct 
understands why ** fko " had such a 
hold on the American public and to 
some extent was able to leave it- as 
a legacy to his successor. What this 
will mean in die second term of 
president Nixon is a matter for pro? 
phecy or guesswork and not for dog- 
matic speculation. 


encyclopedic Index which occupies 
almost one-third of tbe book. - 

Literature and Criticism 

Shakespeare; William ; . Macbeth, 
. Edited. by 1. L. Hath. Wpp. Edln- 
s Oliver , and Boyd, 


• IS 

-v) 


m 


ride Little Tom the Sailor). As much guile but of too little ”, This higher education from its progress ' Edited , by J. L. Hallo. 137pp. Edln- 

itls of particular interest! tt» Ison tbe whole a Sympathetic pbr- in 'develbping codutries. to bfnatV . : burgh: Oliver and Boyd, £1.60 

eneral reader or the small liL- trait wpich. presents its subject less policies , and tlie . comprclieosive ; r ©aperback 75p)i " 


isr. 4Jmversii y> or wmen tne expen- stu dy of the psychology of . Mac- ■ 
™a«v*4it^ ,c 2? t,nu *u S stt !K e ? t w a8 5 e ?; s * belli, “the paradox of a man cod-- • 
n or unconsciously destroying 

aro ,d . Por id n ' ^ hlmse|f through a false dr desperate 

Hit Tr° • n i pr tf ,s 2f! e . D * *^1® j : n0 *i° u bis own best interest , aod • 
structure 1 4nd by ^ omlino of the • ploy’s. atari* . 
organlinrion, of hifthor oduoaifon asr An.itm.inii.Mnni ; .■ u- 




ffJSP? 1 Hkward, Edmund. Afit/rfa«rio Hale. 

i92 PP- Unlb. 1L90. . 

ivinfi A wcll-reSearclied and sympathetic , M« or y 












mrnmim 


-ViTSStStr w-lnicruSbie .Od 'iv.™ 

ahd ..Es^icKj j ng and good-tempered 1 but :thc. excopf spebH.»iyj ; Ed mu ad I 


IMATTS, A History of Green- 

wich. 231pp. Newton Abbot: 
Duvid and Charles. 13.50. 

Boryl Plaits writes with fierce local 
■patriotism, ; 1 Headers of Geoffrey of 
■Monmouth havo always been wrong 
In thinking that Tri no vant unj wast 
Lnpd,an< ft, was GreentWclt,- .The 
aeogrsmhlctli. details fit. Tlierc’ was, 


ld>ho ; : Ml 
Tdial.ably 


ajvfi>;'-enflv' 


was sometiiiiig or -gn aeronaut , \ . 
nw ; Md ;auc)npt«d to vfly-from a height ; 
ilii; above the city ^easily equated with - , 
Wi . - thd steep-fdeed Ojik-Tre^ 1UU ort tHo 
iUV' ^ist,sidp of Greenwich Pnrk : w . Geof- 
rWi frfcy nf'Mpnnibuth {now u more tojL : 
scio !* able historian! ihaii formerly, thankc 
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Placentia, where Queen Elizabeth I 
wus born. The most interesting part 
of the hook, apart from the admir- 
able il lustrations, deals with the de- 
velopment of Greenwich during the 
past three centuries. Readers will 
support the author's passionate plea 
to the Greenwich Borough Council 
not to drive a six-1 tine motorway 
through the heart of their historic 
town. 

Underhill, Maitland. Windsor as 
it Was. Unnumbered pages. Hen- 
don Publishing. Paperback, 48p. 
Notable occasions in Windsor, as 
well as former aspects of the royal 
borough, ore illustrated in a selec- 
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borough, are illustrated in a selec- 
tion of photographs extending over 
more than a century. Many of them 
reproduced from the collection at 


the local Guildhall, they recall royal 
visits of Edwardian and Victorian 
times, the flimsy p re-1 91 4 planes 
which operated an early air postal 
service, and life generally in the 
town and on the river. 


Philosophy 

Sparshott, F. E. Looking For Philo • 
soph]). 171pp. McGill-Qiieena Uni- 
versity Press (AUPG), £3.95. 

From the initinl sentence, In which 
F. E. Spnrshmt quotes St Ambrose 
as saying “ It is not by phliasopy 
tliut it inis pleased God to save his 
penple ”, tha l ender knows tEmt he 
will have a good time, and when lie 


reaches the final chapter, a discus- 
sion with Xanthippe and Socrates on 
the Cherwell, he will have been 
much amused. Hut the light-hearted 
treatment is only a means to an end, 
and there is a great deal of common 
sense and sound philosophy. Mr 
Sparshott’s mo in problem fs to estab- 
lish what philosophy is. The book 
opens with a poem in which the suc- 
cess of philosophy is Identified with 
foilure to solve any of its problems. 
It is followed by a dialogue with 
Socrates, in that favourite gambit 
In which philosophy is compared 
with asking riddles. Three essays 
with the self-revealing titles “Credo 
ut intelligent ", " Is reality really 
real?” and “The central problem 
of philosophy ” discuss the relation 
between private commitment and 
public truth. The conclusion is that 
seeking philosophy is the only way 
of philosophising. 

Psychical Research 

Ford, Arthur. The Life Beyond 
Death. 249pp. W. H. Allen. £3. 

Jerome Ellison, who collaborated 
with the American medium Arthur 
Ford in earlier publications, has pro- 
duced this volume planned in detail 
before his co-authors death. He con- 
tributes an interesting biographical 
Introduction and an unclear epilogue. 
In strong reaction against the mech- 
anist “materialist twentieth-century 
America” in which most of Ford’s 
seventy-one years were spent, the 


medium’s purpose .In the book was 
“ to make my reader aware ” of what 
cannot be quantified ; and also, it 
would seem, to publicize a rather 
vague version of ideas about “ the 
evolution of consciousness” formu- 
lated by Julian Huxley on the one 
hand and Teilhard de Chardin on the 
other. There is an attempt to out- 
line beliefs about survival from the 
earliest times to our own. Though 


and the extracts chosen with great 
discrimination. We can be particu- 
larly grateful to Mr Thompson for 
rescuing an account of nn evening 
service at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle at 
the Elephant and Castle which 
appeared in a little-known periodical 
culled The Hornet. 


spiritualist tenets are taken com- 

f detely for granted, and much doubt- 
ul evidence— such as the claims of 


Thfrdse Neumann and Ted Series — 
is swallowed whole, the style is quiet 
and sensible, and the authors cite a 
number of names well known in un- 
committed psychical research, among 
them Frederic Myers, William James, 
C. D. Broad end Gardner Murphy. 

Religion 

Thompson, David M. (Editor). Non- 
conformity in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 281pp. Routledge and 
Kegan Faul. £3 (paperback, £1.50). 

There has been a marked revival of 
interest in the place of Protestant 
Nonconformity in nineteenth-century 
English life, especially among Cam- 
bridge historians, of whom David M. 
Thompson is one. This is a collection 
of short extracts from documents of 
the period, together with a general 
introduction and separate introduc- 
tions to particular sections, organ- 
ized chronologically. The commen- 
tary is beautifully balanced and clear 


Social History 

Nibld, Basil. Farewell to the Assizes. 

279pp. Garnstone. £3.95. 

Basil Nleld’s book is a rather hap- 
hazard collection of legal reminis- 
cences and anecdotes connected with 
each of the sixty-one former assize 
towns, at all of which he had presi- 
ded as a High Court Judge. His 
impressions of these towns and des- 
criptions of the judge’s lodgings are 
interspersed with remembered inci- 
dents in court, and there are numer- 
ous illustrations, some of poor 
quality. The Lord Chief Justice 
contributes a foreword. 

Sociology 

Mitton, C. L. (Editor). The Social 
Sciences and the Churches, 270pp. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
Paperback, £1.10. 

Sociology with its unfamiliar Jar- 
gon and awkward style must seem a 
strange world to those untrained in 
its discipline. Here the churches are 
looked at from the outside, their 
members counted and analysed into 
men and women, married and single, 
and so on. The twenty-two essays 
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perts, but they at! 
and. leave the 
obvious conclusion 1 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNTY 

LIBRARY 
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BURNHAM 

LIBRARY 

6alary, A.P. 3 El.803-e2.100 
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ASSISTANT t 
(REFERENCE) 

BLETCHLEY CENTRAL 
LIBRARY 

8alary, A.P. 3 E1.803-fi2.100 

N.J.C: Conditions of Ser- 
, vloe. Successful candidates 
subject to medloal examin- 
ation. . 
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anoe of £5 per wepk pefvd- 
fng removal. Mortgage ad- 
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available In qeklaln circum- 
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Applications (no forma) to- 
gether with the names and 
addresses ol, two referee*, 
to the County . Librarian, 
County Offices, Aylesbury, 
Bucks, to be raoatved by 
the let March, 1973, from , 
whom further details may 
be obtained. ... 


Librarian/lnformation 

Officer 


.Chartered Librarians 
[in Secondary Schools 

(cancies currently exist for Librarians, Grade III, at 
tbc following schools 

attersea County (Mixed) School, 

vert Road, Battersea Fark Road, SWU 

llingwood (Girls) School, 

grk Grove, Queen’s Road, Pcckham, SC15 

ighbury Grove (Boys) School, 

ghbury New Park, N5 

ga&c Newton (Boys) School,' 

Unrulcr Road, Wll 
orwood (Girls) School, 
awn Dale, SE 19 

hooter's Hill (Boys) School, 

d Mon Lane, Shooter's Hill Road, SB18 

iomas Calton (Mixed) School, 
yi House, Adys Rond, SE15 
tics nt the above school ontnil working under the 
cction of the school librarian, with special respon- 
lllty for developing the use of the non-book material 
tha library resources area. The post is subject to 
jew annually, 
lary Scale : £1,944 to £2,424. 


Application forms and further details from the 
t liducation Officer, E stab 2A/2, County Hall 
SE17FB (Tel : 01-633 7546). Closing date for 
receipt of completed application forms 2nd 
March , 1973. 


Unlvao London Development Gontre 
computer software and Is part- of the 
Unlvao computer organisation. - 


We are currently seeking a qualified 
assume responsibility for ogr technical 
centre.' Duties will include the acq«i?ttwfl 
and organisation of technical llterat^ 
ling the dissemination of tschfilaal 
throughout the company and the i&v-r- 
. a oomprehenalve library ocntrol vflfm .• 
Appllcanl8, male or femalei should ta 
educated to degree standard with tl 
years’ experience as a librarian, pretore 
teohnloal environment. A knowlwfle. 
computer Industry would be a'dlsllndw^ 
8alary is negotiable but will depeilfl. .9?; 
and experlenoe.- ■ • • 

Plaaae write or telephone for art appllort 1 
tot • 

JvD. Perrett, Esq., Personnel Offlcir, UtW, 
141 Westbourne Terrace, London W.L 


Tel J 01-402 S474. 


Salary i Librarian' S«a|e ' . £|,231> 
Pff annum accdrdios 
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Librarians 

in Government Departments 


There are vacancies far candidates with professional 
qualifications and some practical experience) : 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 

1 post in the Main Library, London, which uses the 
Dewey classification system. To take charge of the 
section concerned with satisfying requests for loans 
and t information from other MAFF libraries and 
outside libraries generally ; also the binding of pub- 
lications in the Maiu Library, 

Ministry of Defence 

2 posts in the MOD (Procurement Executive) 
Headquarters Library, London. The first post, in 
the Periodicals Library, includes supervising the 
clrcfllation of periodicals, dealing with’ readers 1 
enquiries, and assisting In exploiting the information 
resources of periodicals and abstracts by compiling 
special subject lists. 

Tho second post, in the Cataloguing Section, includes 
the cataloguing and classification by UDC of new 
incoming material, mid the preparation of a daily 
index to Hansard. 

Salary : £l,339-£2,325. Starting salary may bo above 
tha minimum. Noil-contributory pension scheme. 
Good promotion prospects. 

For full details and an application form (to bo 
returned by 8 March J973) write to Civil Service 
Commission, Alcncon Link, Basingstoke, Hants. 
RG21 1JB, or telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222, ext 
500, or LONDON 01-839 1992 (24-hour answering 
service), quoting G(HII)/624. 


AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY 
NIGERIA 

Applications are invited for the following posts : 

Faculty of Education 

SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS 

IN DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Candidates must possess a good honours degree with 
Library Science qualifications and/or MLS or MALS 
In Library Science. Candidates are also expected to 
have appropriate library and/or teaching experience 
and should have special knowledge in el least one of 
the following fields’ — Documentation j Bibliography; 
Library Administration. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer, N5.030-N5.750 p.a. 
Lecturer N2,760-N4,830 p.a. (£1 sterling >=N 1.56). The 
British Government may supplement Senior Leolurora’ 
salaries by £1,050 p.a- (sterling) (or married Appointees 
or £500 p.a. (sterling) for single appointees (normally 
free ol ail tax) and provide children’s education allow- 
ances and holiday visit passages. This oupplemenlation 
Is unlikely to be applied to appointments at Lecturer 
level. Family passagos; various allowances; super- 
annuation schema ; biennial ovoraeos leave. 

Detailed applications (2 copies), Including a curricu- 
lum vitae and naming 3 vsteroee, should bo (omardod 
by airmail, not laler than 19 March, 1973, to lha 
Registrar, Ah mad u Bello University, Zarla, Nigeria. 

Applicants resident In UK should also eend 1 copy to 
(nler-Unlveralty Council, 90/91 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P ODT. Further particulars ol these appoint- 
ments may be obtained from either address. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 

ASSISTANTS 

X I hi nS'ISi 1 . °. n £ ,n ,h J . D *P«tnwnl ol Printed Book*, 
w# in ins Daparlmwil ol Nanuicripla. 

wleciod will be ai follow* : 

SSS«m ■wK* : Periodic*!* Boollon :-iecordln fl 
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Minislry of Defence (Navy Dept) 



ASSISTANT 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN , 

P.0.1 £3,099- £3,540 

AnpHcations for this appointment arc invited from Chartered 
Librarians with good experience. Interest in management, 
forward. planning and staff training Essential. Lump sum 
car allowance end assistance with removal expenses . ill 


approved circumstances, 


Details and application forms from Chief Librarian, 
Hounslow House, 724/734 London Road, Hounsloii, 
Middlesex. Closing date s 2nd March, 1973 . Tel i 


Hill. S.W.2, 


Cardinal Qrlffln R.C. 
(Mixed) School 

Canton Street (Poplar), E14 

Chartered Librarian 

Appllcailoni are invited for. a Llbra- 
. rian Grade 111 at ihfe above ichool 
The Vacancy kill arise from April 30 
when the ariiUag part-lime position 
becomes folMtme, . 

in September. 1973, Cardinal Griffin ' 
School , and St. VictcrtreV Convent 
’Sohoo) amalgamnie aa the 5L Philip 
Howard School, Extenriva additions 
have been made to Uwpreaenl C»f- 
..dlnal Griffin School, These Include 
a new library and a sixth form block. 
The. Librarian will be required to amal- 
gamate Uie two wining libraries and 
prepare (he new library ror us* In Sdp- 
tambor. It Is hoped lha! the librarian 
will work closely with the teaching 
staff in the tue of (he library. 

8al&xy stale ; £1,944 to £2,424. 


2* more- soluble 




wi 


Ins hpproxl 


• MUSEUM • : 
DIRECTOR ;i 

•/ ! OXF0^ 

Salary j £2^00 £2,600 

The Council of Modern; 
Art Oxford invite ap'pllce-r 

tions for the. posi^ou ' of , 
Mufeeum Director rffrorn 
piid-September, 1073. 

Details from the Seer frj 
taryj Museuni of, Modern, 
Art, Feipbroko Street, Ox- 
ford. Applications, to be: 
rt ade by 23rd February. :• 


West Sussex County Library 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

LIBRARIAN 


Salary In the range £2,100-22,475 per annum. 

Present senice includes music acores (solo 
.pieces, chamber music pans, sets- of cnoral 
mgslo, • miniature scores), .. gfamo phone 
records and cassetles- It Is planned, lo 
*. extend the service to all types of audio-visual 
media... . • •: • ■' ;• -w 


Historian 

(£3,375-£4,199) 

' ' if ' 

• . ;..I • ' ■ 

. . . . . t;a provide historical information oi) 
matter?, of policy knd operations for the use 
of the Naval Staff anil Commands, and to write 
Naval Staff Histories.' The successful, candi- 
date will be appointed to the Nsval Historical 

* mtral Londoi 


■ r§ r.>- i rr, ■ i 


Candidates should normally be at least 35, 
and must have a knowledge of Naval Staff 
procedure and Naval operational techniques. 
■ They must also have the ability to synthesize 
large quantities of documents and to write 
.. lucidly. Evidence of published materiel would 
be an ad vantage.' 1 Previous commissioned seif- 
!. vice in the Royal Navy, preferably connected 
with the' Rleet All- /Vrnij lS desirsbld. 

• Starting salary £3,375 rising to £4,199. Non- 
contributory pension scheme. 


For full details and art application form <to 
be returrip'd^by 8 March 1973) -write to Civil 
Service Cofrimlssfon, Alpncon Linki -Basing 1 
1JB, or v telephone BAS- < \ 


.stoke, H 


. ■: • Candidates should be Charieradr.-.^Vari^i;, i t : 

1 • ‘V wilh'papef C402 "and must, heyy wwked IP A * Vr=.*..-; }**: v 


Mualo Library. 

Application forms and further details jrom 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN. TOWER STREET, 
CHICHESTER, returnable by March 2. 1973. 


; - . lUCVMOjN^XIPOIf^CS • 

;; •: i: '' ’ Appdkj^eriti'.of , K 

V Borough Libi-arign T: ^ 

:> principal officer, 2 : 

Applications ; ard, invited' for this position .which'. wlil 
shortly, bdcoihe vacant Mpon the . redremept of thp 
present holder. ' • ‘ , ‘ * 

Duties include responsibility for -dn ' Art Gallery and 


Mlt'arVlitt 


fUKBtwUUlQl 

































